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8 Bill Mauldin in Korea 

hoping for bigger and better veterans' bonuses. Joe Jcepf 
in touch with his friend by mail for a while, but then 
nothing was heard from him for years until a few months 
ago, when Willie got a surprising letter: 

Dear Willie, 

. . . You know I've never been one to hurt the citi- 
zens' feelings by turning down any benefits a grateful 
nation has offered us old fighters, and I have been going 
to high school on the GI Bill. After five years of it I 
graduated some months back, and now if you'll promise 
not to laugh your fool head off I'll tell you what's come 
of this education. They've made me a war correspondent. 
I met an editor that said anybody just getting out of high 
school at my age had the makings of a good reporter and 
he put in for me to go to Korea. 

I had my long Johns all packed and used a bonus 
check I'd been saving to buy a brand new Hermes Rocket 
portable typewriter, but it turns out things aren't that 
simple, you don't just decide to go and then go. You have 
got to be checked and cleared by the defense department 
and the state department and I suppose the FBI and all 
the intelligence people. They made me sweat it out for 
almost three months while I racked my brain trying to 
figure out what wrong remarks I'd made or what company 
I'd kept in the past. 

The worst I could remember, outside of stealing fruit 
when I was a kid and a few little scrapes you and I got in 
during army days, was getting drunk with a Yugoslav 
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partisan I met in Rome. I guess all those security detec- 
tives must have decided I'm not the type that's liable to 
throw in with the North Koreans as soon as I get there, 
because they finally gave me my passport and clearance 
papers. Of course by this time I was hoping they'd keep 
checking me until the shooting was over in Korea because 
the more I thought about the place the less I liked the 
idea of going there. That's an idea for you, Willie, if 
they ever threaten to draft you again just tell them your 
uncle is a communist and they won't touch you with a 
ten foot pole. 

Anyway, I guess the editor wants me to go and do the 
usual kind of upper level reporting, maybe even editorial 
page material. You remember I always had a good mind 
for that stuff. I always knew why they should have sent 
the Fifth Army up the Adriatic coast instead of the 
British Eighth. Now I've got a chance to show what 
I can do. But I'll write side letters to you when I get a 
chance. I remember when the Korea business first started 
we were talking about how it must be something like 
Italy was for a while, with nothing but the next mountain 
to look forward to, colder than hell, and some other out- 
fit getting all the publicity. Only I hear it's worse now 
because a man goes on a dirty patrol and never knows if 
they're going to sign a truce five minutes after he starts 
out, so he's maybe wasting his time. That could get kind 
of hard on your morale. 

Anyway, you'll be hearing from me, and watch the 
news stands for my serious stuff and be sure and read it 
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all. A little education won't hurt you. Look what it did 
for me. It got me mixed up with the army again. 

Your friend, 

Joe 

Well, Joe did go to Korea, from January to April 1952, 
and I went along and made illustrations to grace his 
stumbling prose. He wrote several long letters to Willie, 
and through the courtesy of Collier's magazine, which 
first printed them, weVe put the letters together here in 
book form, along with a few of Willie's answering notes. 
Joe wants to make it plain that he's not embarrassed to 
publish a boot about the war after such a short visit over 
there. Everybody writes a book after a trip to the Far East. 

While Joe's impressions of the war speak for them- 
selves in these letters, I couldn't help getting a few im- 
pressions myself. The combat man in Korea fights under 
the dreariest conditions and against the worst kind of 
odds. He looks forward to few of the little compensations 
American soldiers could expect in previous wars. He fights 
a battle in which his best friends get killed and if an ac- 
count of the action gets printed at all in his home town 
paper, it appears on page 17 under a Lux ad. There won't 
be a victory parade for his return because he'll come home 
quietly and alone, on rotation, and there's no victory in 
the old-fashioned sense, anyway, because this isn't that 
Jcind of war. It's a slow, grinding, lonely, bitched-up war, 
but he goes on fighting in it, not happy, but in good spirit, 
not in a frenzy of hatred against an enemy which is as 
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pitiful as it is vicious, but efficiently and with purpose. 

In the minds of many people the phrase "professional 
soldier' has a stigma very much like "professional politi- 
cian." It implies cynical and mercenary motives. Yet 
soldiering is as necessary and legitimate a profession, in 
a world which still makes war, as are politics in a world 
which still needs laws. 

I think that, due to the Korean war, we have a profes- 
sional army for what may be the first time in our history, 
and maybe we'll have reason to be grateful for it in the 
years ahead. 

Bill Mauldin 
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Tokyo, Where Men Are Men and 
Women Respect 'em 





Dear Willie, 

There's a downstairs bar in the belly of these big clip- 
per airplanes. They're built on what looks like a B-2Q 
chassis and I guess if the war gets bigger they'll pull the 
Old Overholt out and put the blockbusters back in. Any- 
how, all the way across the Pacific I sat in that uphol- 
stered bomb bay thinking how nice it is to be a war cor- 
respondent and remembering the 26 days you and I spent 
going to Africa in Hold 4-!) of that rusty tub they called 
a troopship. The only pain I felt in this flying saloon was 
figuring ways to work the empty glasses in on my expense 
account, but by the time they poured me off the airplane 
at Tokyo I wasn't feeling any pain at all. 

At the Tokyo airport they put all the passengers in a 
room marked Quarantine. I sat on my new Hermes 
Rocket portable typewriter and was getting ready to sweat 
out the incubation period for whatever disease they were 
afraid of, along with all the other suspected bug importers, 
when an official-type Japanese with steel rim spectacles 
and teeth to match stuck his head in and said, "Diplo- 
matic and military personnel will come first, please/' 

I knew I wasn't diplomatic and I sure wasn't military, 
but I figured a war correspondent might be something in 

'5 
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between, and anyway this seemed like a good time to see 
how much weight my new job carried. Sure enough, they 
bowed me right through customs, only taking a long look 
at my typewriter but when they saw it was made in Swit- 
zerland they lost interest. I guess they're not copying 
Swiss stuff this year. 

Out at the taxi stand I expected to find an old Maxwell 
burning seaweed, or something like that, but it turned 
out to be a brand new Ford. This place is full of American 
cars. On the way into Tokyo you'd look down one of 
those winding, rickety, little old side streets with houses 
on both sides made of paper and glass and flimsy wood 
and people and bicycles and carts crowding around, and 
then one of those big Detroit locomotives with the fish- 
tail fenders would come charging through and all you 
could think of was a bull in a china shop. 

Japanese drivers are pretty generous with the horn, and 
they like these big bugles we build into cars. Every time 
my boy would lean on the button you could see the paper 
walls shake. But that's about all the action we got. We'd 
come up behind a bicycle cart and cut loose with an awful 
blast right down the rider's neck, but he wouldn't budge 
and we'd have to go around him. Willie, you know that 
game some crazy high school kids play with cars, where 
they head for each other and the first one that swerves out 
of the way is called chicken. Well, chicken is a national 
sport in Japan. They're supposed to drive on the left side 
of the road here, but these people will never go com- 
munist, they're too individual They pick the side they 
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like and stick to it, only looking at the road when there's 
something on it that happens to interest them. 

A little card behind the driver said WE spoke ENGIJS 
and I asked him if many people get killed in traffic around 
here. 

"Oh, yes," he said, "not so many/' 

It took me a while to figure that out, but I've learned 
in the last couple of days that these are very polite people 
except in traffic and I swear you can't get a Japanese to 
say no for fear he'll be disagreeable. They don't take to 
snappy answers or rowdy moves. I guess in a country so 
little and crowded that if you slap a friend on the back 
you'll knock two strangers down, it pays to be polite. 
Even in a store when you ask if they've got something, 
they say, yes, we haven't got any. 

Anyway, about halfway to the middle of Tokyo an old 
wrinkled man on foot, with a cute little kid about two 
years old all done up in a kimono like a doll, stepped off 
the curb right in front of us. The driver gave them a blast 
on the bugle, and the old man grinned and nodded at us 
and stepped spang in front of the taxi, dragging the kid 
with him like a lamb to the slaughter. When the brakes 
went on I shut my eyes, wishing I'd stayed home. We 
stopped a couple of inches from them and they went on 
across the street calm as you please. The driver must have 
noticed the sick look on my face in the mirror. 

"When Japanee auto honk horn," he kindly explained, 
"man on feet now aware auto sees him. He then feel 
secure in knowing auto will describe passage around him." 
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Even just riding in a car, Willie, you feel like you're on 
another planet. I guess people who have been here a while 
get used to it, but you sure notice things when you are 
new. You know how you read about a place and then get 
there and it was a lot of poop put out for tourists. Well, 
except for all the American cars, this place is right out of 
the picture books. The people dress just like you've heard 




There's even flowers on the benches at streetcar stops 
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about, the women in bright kimonos with their hair piled 
up and walking on wooden clodhoppers with two-inch 
stilts under them. And I can't get over the kids. Every 
one of them looks just like a doll. 

We went down a wide street by the emperor's palace 
and I was so busy looking I didn't notice whether the 
driver took off his hat or bowed or anything. The palace 
has one of those canals that's not going anyplace, called 
a moat, around it, and a garden full of trees that look 
manicured. These people love trees and flowers. We'd 
pass bus and streetcar stops with benches, and there 
would be potted plants right there on the bench. I guess 
if some busy commuter knocks one off they throw him 
in the moat. They prune trees this way and that over the 
years and make the trunks do everything but tie them- 
selves in knots. If a man likes to sit in a certain place in 
his backyard, he could train a tree forty feet away to 
come over and shade him. 

On the other side of the street a little way down is the 
Dai Ichi building, where that five star general what's-his- 
name used to do business, and I guess they must have 
another general in there now, because out in front were 
; the two prettiest MP's you ever saw, just like they'd been 
poured out of a Jello mold. That reminds me, I'm going 
to find out this new general's name. War correspondents 
ought to know that kind of stuff. Anyway, these MP's 
were the kind that stand so stiff you hope a fly will light 
on their nose to see what they will do. 

Right around the corner from Dai Ichi we came to the 
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war correspondent's club, where I'm supposed to lay up 
for a couple of days. They treated me real nice in there. 
They have a bar and I was invited to belly up and have 
one, right alongside a newsreel man and an air corps 
lieutenant in public relations. You know, Willie, us war 
correspondents carry a sort of honorary officer's rank, so 
I wasn't crashing any parties, I was drinking with my 
peers. 

There's a Japanese boy behind the bar and the way 
you get his attention is to holler Boy-san/ at the top 
of your lungs. Just crooking your finger or pointing at 
your glass is no good, even if he's two feet away looking 
at you. You've got to holler Boy-san/ Either he's deaf 
from the taxi horns or else the management just wants to 
keep a check on how much everybody drinks by counting 
how many times each different voice sounds off. 

War correspondents sure can put it away. A bunch of 
them had some drinks on me because I had just arrived, 
and when they asked me where I was headed and I said 
Korea I had some drinks on them while they explained to 
me that Korea is not the garden spot of the Orient like 
the editor said it was when he offered me this job. All 
these reporters had just come back from Korea, and the 
way they talked I began to figure that if war correspond- 
ents have such a rugged time doing their work over there, 
the soldiers in the line must be in pretty bad shape. 

One of the reporters, a friendly type who had been in 
this part of the country for a long time and could Boy-san/ 
twice to everybody else's once-by the way, you say Girl- 
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san too, when it's a waitress or something, only you don't 
holler at themanyway, this fellow asked me if I'd seen 
any of Japan yet, and I said not much except the taxi ride. 
I did mention that the people seem built pretty close to 
the ground and asked him if this was because of the 
earthquakes. I thought maybe a low center of gravity 
helps when the ground heaves. 

He said no, that isn't the reason, but earthquakes have 
something to do with it. 

''You've noticed the houses here have paper walls," he 
told me. "Well, if you look close you'll see that the roofs 
are fairly solid. A big earthquake shakes the walls right 
out from under the roof, and if your ancestors had been 
having roofs fall on them for thousands of years you'd be 
built close to the ground too." 

I could see this man was up on his Japanese lore, and 
I wanted to know more about the earthquakes. I'd heard 
there were little ones all the time. He looked at his watch. 

"Order a cup of coffee," he said. "Old twenty-three is 
due in about a minute." 

Boy-san brought some coffee while I tried to puzzle 
this out. 

"You use sugar, don't you?" said the war correspond- 
ent. "Put in a spoonful, but don't stir it." 

I began to catch on, but I can take a rib as good as the 
next man. We sat there for a minute without saying any- 
thing. 

"Right on time," the reporter said, looking at that 
watch again. 
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"I didn't feel anything/' I said. 

"Drink your coffee," he said. 

I did, and Willie, it was all stirred. 

This reporter said it was nice I took such an interest in 
the country and the people here. He said too many 
Americans here stick to their own company and their own 
customs, and not only stay ignorant of the place they're 
in, but even sneer at its ways. 

"Why, do you know/' he told me, "a lot of Americans 
out here even sit on chairs to eat?" 

He asked if there was anything special I would like to 
see that he could show me while I was here, and I said 
sure, I had always wondered what a geisha house looked 
like. 

"That's the spirit/' he said. "Get out among the peo- 
ple/' And he took me in tow. 

Willie, I tell you this war correspondent business gives 
you a chance to see things you miss when you're soldier- 
ing. I hadn't even shaken the dust of the USA off my 
shoes and here I was taking them off in the doorway of a 
geisha house. There's a little platform at the door where 
you check your shoes just like you would a hat. You just 
don't wear shoes in a Japanese house. It would be about 
like wearing them to bed. It's the same, in fact, because 
they sleep on these floors, and eat on them too, and no- 
body wants to lay a nice clean doily on a footprint. 

By the way, Willie, don't get any wrong ideas about 
this place. There are some low down dives that call them- 
selves geisha houses, but if you write home to your wife 
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that you've been in a real high class geisha house, and she 
knows about these things, she won't mind, probably. It 
takes seven years of hard training to make a real geisha 
girl, and her profession is just to provide some innocent 
fun and company for a tired businessman who can afford 
the price and spent a hard day at the office with a plain- 
faced secretary his wife picked out for him. Why a wife 
would mind a pretty secretary and not mind a geisha 
house, even though it costs so much more, is something I 
can't answer, but I guess that's the mysterious East for 
you. Speaking of cost, I'm going to have a fine time work- 
ing this item into my expense account. 

Anyway, the other reporter and I padded across the 
floor in our sock feet, and you've never seen anything 
prettier than a floor made of nice wood and polished by 
nothing but sock feet. You wouldn't think you could get 
pleasure from just looking at a wood floor, but that's 
about all you see in the room except a low table in a 
corner with flowers on it and maybe a cabinet where they 
keep bedding and stuff during the day. The Gimbel's 
company would starve to death here. Living in a house 
like that, the Japanese spend so much time looking at 
bare surfaces that I guess they have to make them in- 
teresting to look at, and it's a fact, you can walk in a room 
with nothing in it but one of those little tables and you 
don't feel at all lonesome in it. I don't know how they do 
it. 

Well, we got taken in hand by a Mama-san type all 
dressed up in ceremonial clothes I guess she was a sort 
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of hostess and she took us through some rooms to the 
nicest one I'd seen yet, with soft mats built into the 
floor, which were easy on the sock feet and warmer than 
the wood, and this was welcome because it was awful 
cold in there in January with nothing but those flimsy 
walls between us and the weather. The lady bowed out, 
leaving us alone, and I asked my friend if I ought to 
knock on the radiator for some heat. 

"It's my fault/' this war correspondent said. "I should 
have told you to wear your long Johns. I always wear mine 
to a geisha house in the winter. They haven't got fur- 



naces/' 



There was a big heavy quilt spread out in the middle 
of the floor, and he told me we would all sit around the 
quilt and stick our feet under the edge. My feet being the 
coldest part of me, I didn't ask any more questions. I just 
got them under there in a hurry, and then let out an 
awful whoop. I thought the crocodiles had me. 

"I should have warned you/' the reporter said while I 
nursed my left foot. "You burned yourself on the hiba- 
chi." 

"There's beginning to be a lot of things you forgot to 
tell me about/' I said to him. "What' s a hibachi?" 

He pulled up the quilt and showed me a little hole full 
of hot coals. 

"This is the elegant type," he said. "It's sunk in the 
floor so the quilt can cover it without catching fire. The 
ordinary kind is just a pot full of charcoal. It's all they've 
got for heat in Japanese houses. In the winter you wear 
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all the clothes you can put on and you warm your hands 
and feet at the hibachi." 

The first sign I had that there was company was a sort 
of low respectful rustle in the doorway, and there was this 
girl down on her knees. I thought she had tripped on the 
doorstep, and she seemed to be in pain, all hunched up 
with her head down. I started to get up and give her a 
hand, but my friend grabbed me. 

"This is a custom/' he said. "She's showing her re- 
spect/' 

"For who?" I asked. 

"For men/' he told me. "They teach them to respect 



men/' 



"Well, hell, are you just going to leave her there?" I 
asked him. "How much respect do you need?" 

"She knows when to get up," he said. "I want you to 
observe her neck." 

I did, and that was about all you could see, the back of 
her neck, with her head down like that. She wore an out- 
fit with about a thousand different colors that covered 
her right down to her toes, and a sort of pack on her back, 
a high bustle, I guess. 

"A neck is a very attractive thing to a Japanese man," 
my friend said. "Much more so than legs. In fact, he 
doesn't care a hoot for legs. If they had an Esquire Mag- 
azine in Japan it would show a lot of necks/' 

We gave this geisha the nod that it was all right to 
disturb us and come in, and nobody could blame us for 
that because her looks wouldn't curdle any milk. She 
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even asked our permission to share the hibachi under one 
corner of the quilt, smiling at us all the time to show how 
grateful she was that two such mighty specimens of man- 
hood should have come to liven up her poor dreary life, 
and then the other one came in and went through the 
same routine. She was about as pretty as the first one, 
only she had a longer neck, and it had goose pimples 
from the cold. 

I've got to admit it, Willie, I did sort of enjoy those 
girls showing so much respect. I thought it was a little 
overdone, of course, that business of falling down, but 
there's something nice about it. A real hen pecked Ameri- 
can could go to one of those places and I bet he'd act 
like a slave that had just read the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. He'd go hog wild drunk with it, and he'd probably 
have that girl dancing in the hibachi fust to show her 
respect for him. 

Well, there we sat, on four sides of the hibachi, a regu- 
lar bundling party as far as our feet were concerned, only 
there was no funny business, not even toe tickling. It was 
more like a respectable little cocktail party, only here you 
start on the floor instead of ending there, and we didn't 
have anything to drink but a pot of tea. The air was so 
cold we were blowing steam with every word, and our 
backs froze up while our feet scorched. It was like ice 
skating in July, only opposite. 

My friend carried the ball, telling one joke after another 
in Japanese, and the girls would titter away, always being 
very polite and grinning at me to include me in. Those 
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girls had probably heard every one of those jokes a thou- 
sand times, but they made him think he was the greatest 
wit that ever lived. Once I could tell by the motions he 
was making that he was talking about me getting singed 
on the hibachi, and laughing his fool head off, but 
the girls were too polite to act like this was funny in 
front of me, though I bet they giggled plenty when I was 
gone. 

With all this talk beyond me, I kept myself busy for a 
while just looking around the room. One of those low 
tables, about three inches high, ran from wall to wall at 
one end of the room. It had a bright vase with only three 
or four flowers in it, but the way they were arranged they 
seemed to fill the whole wall. Part of every geisha's basic 
training is arranging flowers. 

Anyway, it was a great experience, but when you run 
out of things to look at and you don't talk i the language 
and your interest in necks is as limited as mine is, and if 
you are as cold as I was getting, it's time to go, and I said 
so, getting up and feeling a blast of that icy air on my 
sock feet. Willie, you'd have thought the house was go- 
ing to fall down. The girls set up a howl and Mama-san 
came in and got all worked up. 

"Listen/* this war correspondent said, "they think 
you're leaving because you don't like the girls. You 'bail 
out now and they'll lose face." 

"If I stick around I'll lose my health," I told him. "You 
inform them I've got pneumonia." . , :. 

He did, and Mama-san and both girls charged.at .me, 
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cooing and fussing over me like they thought they heard 
the death rattle in my throat. 

"Tell them if they will just let me go I'll thaw out all 
right," I said. 

Mama-san chattered something at my friend. 

"She says she can make an incantation over you or give 
you some aspirin/' he reported. "Also, the girls want to 
play the samisen. It's that three-string mandolin. They 
have a song called Kankan Musume they are just itching 
to sing to you/' 

Well, it took me ten minutes standing there in my sock 
feet to tell them that these were the most delicious, enter- 
taining, gifted, lively, fun loving females I had ever seen, 
and then I really fixed it. I said they had the best necks 
in seven counties. You should have seen their eyes light 
up. Now that I had saved all that face for everybody, they 
agreed to let me go, even though they claimed it was kill- 
ing them because they knew such a fine man as me would 
never come into their lives again. The reporter said he 
was going to stick around for some samisen music and 
he stayed snugged right in under that quilt. As for me, I 
was halfway across a paved courtyard to where my friend 
said the taxis were, before Mama-san hollered and came 
running with my shoes. My feet were so numb I hadn't 
noticed the difference. 

Well, Willie, I'd like to stick around a few weeks so I 
could tell you more about Japan, but finally the other re- 
porters told me a war correspondent is supposed to go see 
a war once in a while, just on the principle of the thing, 
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and I went down to the quartermaster to draw some cold 
weather gear. It's the same old quartermaster, don't let 
anybody kid you. I pulled out a list of stuff I had been 
told to get at this place and asked for a parka. 

"I understand you need them in Korea/' I said. 

"That's right/' this quartermaster said. "We ain't got 
them." . 

I went on down the list and came across "sleeping 
bag/' and so I asked him about that. 

"Yes/' he said. "We ain't got any/' 

That boy has gone native. I'll write you again from 
Korea. You can answer in care of the press billet at Eighth 
Army. 

Your friend, 

Joe 

Dear Joe, 

You cant kid me, that wasn't no nice piace like you 
said, and if you walked out of there in the middle of the 
party like you say I will eat the hibachi. But I'm glad you 
wrote it that way because my kids read the letter and the 
wife thinks you are a real sensafive type to notice the 
rooms and flowers. You be careful in Korea and dont let 
the horrors of war wreck that tender artist soul I never 
knew you had before. No kidding Joe you be careful. 

Yours truly 

Willie 

PS Did the gieshas give you one of those baths? Some 
guys were asking at the shop. Your spelling sure is better. 



Joe at the Front, 
through No Fault of His Own 
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Dear Willie, 

I'm waiting for a jeep in a Quonset hut they use for a 
passenger waiting room at the Seoul Airport in Korea and 
I thought I'd tell you about the trip over from Japan. I 
got a priority ride on a bucket seat airplane and I hadn't 
any more than sat down alongside this fat major in a big 
tailored looking trench coat that smelled like he had been 
smoking good cigars all his life, than I found out I was 
still rank conscious. I guess I just can't get away from it, 
Willie. 

Everybody was supposed to put on those Mae West rigs 
while we flew over the water, and the major was having 
trouble getting the crotch straps under that big coat. He 
saw me sitting there in my government issue pants that 
didn't fit and a field jacket that I hadn't sewed my war 
correspondent patch on yet. 

"Give me a hand here," he said to me. Just like that. 
No please or anything. After six years of getting used to 
the good civilian life you would suppose I'd tell him what 
to do with his Mae West, but before I even thought 
about it I was helping him with his damn straps. He 
didn't say thank you, either. I sat there stewing about it, 
sore as anything. 

37 
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"What outfit are you in?" he asked me. He just 
couldn't lay 'off me. I guess I did look pretty sloppy. 
"No outfit," I growled back at him, "I'm a civil- 



ian." 



"Oh/* he said, a little more friendly. "What do you 
do?" 

"Work for a magazine/' I said. 

"Well, that's just fine/' he said. "A lot of us fighting 
in the war over here have wondered when the magazines 
would send somebody to take subscriptions so we can get 
them in the mail. The reading stuff we get is always two, 
three months late/' 

I treated that crack with the ignorance it deserved and 
never did set him straight about me being a war corre- 
spondent, but I tell you I was ready to jump down the 
throat of the next man that spoke to me. 

Seoul is an awful mess. From the air it looks like one 
huge Cassino with big rubble busted into little rubble, 
except once in a while there is a building that looks all 
right from a distance, until you get close and see it is all 
burned out inside. At the airport I called the press billet 
in town to ask for a jeep, hoping it would come in time 
for that major to see me take off in it while he waited for 
a common old bus, and then I wandered around looking 
at the soldiers in the place. 

Right away I knew something was wrong. Willie, you 
remember how you'd be back in a place like Naples on 
a rest cure and you'd see all the garrison soldiers and the 
air corps running around in snappy uniforms looking for 




This rank-happy major was having trouble with his Mae West 
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shoe shine boys and laughing at the jokes in Yank Mag- 
azine, and every once in a while you'd see a sad looking 
character from the infantry thinking about the war where 
he had just been or the war he was about to go back to. 
Well, here it seemed like the glummest guys were the 
ones with the sharpest creases in their clothes. They just 
stood around staring at each other like the other man had 
something they had been cheated out of, and I tell you 
it upset me. I can't stand unhappiness. 

Then I heard somebody holler over in a corner like you 
would if you'd been poked in the seat of the pants with a 
rifle barrel, and I looked and sure enough that is what had 
happened. There were five guys laughing at the sixth one, 
and there was no doubt they were infantry, since they all 
had M-i rifles which were clean but looked worn out in 
the right places. Three of them had clean clothes and red 
eyes, and they told me they had been in Japan for five 
days of what the army calls "R and R" for rest and re- 
habilitation, only these boys had some other funny words 
to fit the initials which I can't repeat in a letter through 
the mails. The other three looked pretty dusty and beat 
up and were on their way to Japan. 

I asked them how come they were the only cheerful 
ones in this place. 

"Why," a dusty one said after some thinking, "I bet 
all these people want to go home/' 

"That's fair enough/' I said. "I just got to this Korea 
place and after one look I'm ready to leave. But why 
aren't you glum too?" 
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"Well, for one thing/' the infantry said, "it takes these 
rear area guys twice as long to get rotated home as it 
does us." 

"You get points for service in Korea," a sergeant in his 
middle thirties who looked like a grandfather alongside 
the rest of them said. "And you get them only for time 
served, not for any Good Conduct medals. Thirty-six 
points sends a man home, and we get four a month for 
being in an infantry division while everybody else gets 
two." 

"A man with nine months to sweat out is naturally go- 
ing to be twice as cheerful as a man with a year and a 
half," said one of the red eyed ones. "And this R and R 
helps too. I got an awful head, but man, I'm cheerful" 
He got ready to goose somebody else with his M-i, but. 
we all got out of the way. 

"I was in Italy a few years back/ 7 the sergeant said. 
"There, you took a mountain and all that was ahead was 
another mountain, like here. But you knew you were 
stuck there for God knows how many years and long be- 
fore any truces might be settled you were going to get 
carried out of the hills feet first. You may have heard that 
old prayer, 'Lord, hit me with a little one/ A hospital bed 
was the nicest thing you could hope for. Well, if it wasn't 
for rotation that is how it would be here now and we 
would be making the rest of these guys in here look like 
court jesters. Now we got something to look forward to 
and I swear it makes a man a better soldier. He takes care 
of himself better and he does his job right." 
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"It works about as good as anything the army ever 
does/' the red eyed one said. 

A sad looking man wearing a corps headquarters 
shoulder patch detached himself from the stove that 
stood in the middle of this Quonset hut and came over 
to us. 

"The hell you say/' he hollered. "I work in a corps ad- 
vance CP for my lousy two points, and we're nearer the 
front lines than your division rear CP, and they get four 
points because they are in a division. What do you think 
of that?" 

"Now that is splitting hairs/' the sergeant said. 

"What you need/' said red-eye to the corps clerk, "is a 
drink to cheer you up and brace you against those mortar 
rounds that come thudding into your area." He pulled a 
bottle out of his bag. 

"No thank you/' said this sad fellow. "I do not drink." 
He went back to the stove. 

Well, Willie, the jeep is here. They paged me at the 
desk and the driver is hauling my barracks bag out the 
door and that major is sure enough looking pop-eyed. I 
hope he gets a seat over the rear axle on that bus. I'll finish 
this letter at the press billet. 



Your letter was waiting for me at the billet and I want 
to state for the record, as we say in this journalist business, 
that what I told you about the geisha house was the 
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gospel, and there wasn't any bath. As far as being careful 
goes, don't worry about me. I've got it fixed to go up to the 
yth Division which is an old outfit here that was up North 
by the Yalu river the winter when that five star general 
whosis heard a rumor through his G-2 that there were a 
few underfed Chinamen in the hills and a few hundred 
thousand came out fighting. They've got a map at the 
division headquarters where I can watch what's going on 
and write my stories in safety but it's near enough to the 
war to hear some artillery in the distance and this will 
give my stuff some flavor of realism, as they say. Thanks 
for the compliment about my spelling. Wish I could say 
the same about yours. The word is not sensative, it's 

sensitave. 

# * # 

Well, Willie, here's the third installment of this letter 
and you can disregard the second installment. Trust my 
big mouth to talk me out of that nice setup at division 
headquarters. 

To start at the beginning, I left Seoul in one of those 
little hot rods of an airplane called an L-ig that takes off 
from a twelve foot runway and climbs like a bumble bee 
and pretty soon we were flying through the meanest look- 
ing mountains you ever saw. I swear a man with a good 
arm could climb on top of one and stand off a regiment 
just by chunking rocks at them. How anybody ever 
fought up some of those slopes, especially a bunch of rot- 
ted out old imperialists like us, is something I can't figure 
but I'm sure glad I was home at the time and not mixed 
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up in it. This airplane I was in didn't have to come down 
for a landing, the pilot just kept a steady course until the 
right mountain came up and met the wheels. 

They treated me real nice at yth Division headquarters, 
and told me reporters are in pretty short supply these 
days. Time was, they said, in the early days of the Korea 
war, when the place was crawling with so many war cor- 
respondents they could have issued them weapons and 
thrown them in the line and stopped the battle right 
there. A rifle company was in bad shape when it was down 
to one officer, fourteen soldiers, and three reporters. 

A public relations officer named Captain Robert Pren- 
tiss took me in to meet the general, fed me a steak meal, 
and took me to a briefing where they showed me every- 
thing the division was doing. I made my notes, got some 
comments I could use for quotes from the high brass, and 
told Prentiss I was ready to write my day's dispatch. He 
led me to a warm tent with a cot, an air mattress, and a 
table to work on. Willie, I had it made. 

"Listen/' I said to Prentiss, "you guys don't have to 
give me a big snow job just because all the war corre- 
spondents have gone to Paris to figure out Eisenhower's 
domestic policies. I'm a simple man." I thought I would 
make this little show of modesty and maybe give up the 
air mattress. 

"Well," Prentiss said, "hooray for you. We'll send you 
where you'll feel more at home." And he passed me over 
to a regimental- ; ^^i<3 relations officer, just like I was a 
stick in a relay race, and this boy took me up a mountain 
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I couldn't have held on to the side of with my finger 
nails if there hadn't been a little trail cut in it. Man, it 
was cold up there. You could spit and hear it clink when 
it landed. 

"This is where I leave you/' the public relations man 
said as he started sliding back down the slope on the seat 
of his pants. "You are at the third battalion of the 31$! 
Infantry/' 

The last thing he did before he was out of sight was 
to holler the password at me, which I needed right away 
when this soldier in a parka with only his nose and the 
end of a carbine sticking out challenged ine. 

"Pretty rough/' I said to him. "That wind could cut 
you in pieces/' 

"From what I heard about last winter/' he said, "they 
didn't even have warm clothes." 

This isn't natural, I thought to myself. It's dangerous 
when there's no griping. 

"They were on the move and fighting all the time/' he 
said, "and they couldn't even settle down and build a 
fire. That was rough." 

"It's better this time, huh?" I asked him. I gathered by 
now there was a war around somewhere, but the only 
firing I had heard was my teeth knocking together in the 
cold. Then I heard some artillery whoomp in the valley 
behind us and there was that old stuff splitting the air 
over us and landing on the other side of the ridge. 

"Much better," this soldier said. "We've got bunkers 
up here." 
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"Can you direct me to one of these bunkers?" I asked 
him. 

' 'Well, I sort of recommend Item Company, along that 
trail about five hundred yards/' he said. "They've made 
some improvements." 

Along the trail I came across a tennis shoe like you've 
seen pictures of those North Koreans wearing. The way 
it was sticking out of the dirt I couldn't tell if there was 
anything attached to it, and I thought, they ought to give 
that shoe a decent burial. A little farther along there was 
a big ditch digger's pick with a broken handle and both 
points curled back like pretzels. Somebody had sure tried 
in that frozen ground, and I don't blame them for giving 
it up. 

Up ahead I spotted what looked like one of the bunk- 
ers the sentry had told me about. It had sandbag walls 
and a log roof with more sandbags on top of it, and there 
was a stovepipe sticking up, making it look real homey. 
There was more artillery stuff going over the ridge and 
you know how nervous that always made me, so I was 
headed for the bunker as fast as I could go when sure 
enough, a short round somebody at the factory had left 
some powder out of landed up the ridge a way. 

I didn't know there were any witnesses that saw the 
sloppy way I hit the dirt, but while I was spitting those 
cold pebbles out a head came over the ridge. 

"It's all right," the head said. "That was a friendly 
round." 

"It's all the same to me," I told him, "whether they 
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"Look over there," Young said, "and I'll show you what I 

missed/' 

made it in Pittsburgh or Petrograd. That was no friendly 
round/' 

"I bet you're new around here/' the head said to me. 

Then it turned to somebody I couldn't see on the for- 
ward, or unfriendly, side of the ridge. 

"Haw/' another voice said, "I bet he don't even know 
this is a static front." 

Willie, I tell you I was feeling pretty strange up there, 
and it didn't help any when from the place where this 
head had been come the most God-awful boom and a 
sheet of fire went out about fifty feet over the trail. 

That did it, I thought. Some enemy spotted that guy 
making funny remarks at me and they lobbed a mortar 
shell right on him. 
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"Do you need any help?" I hollered up there. 

This head came over again. 

"Sure/' he said. "We need company. We have got 
so we can't stand the sight of each other/' 

I climbed up and the guy who owned the head showed 
me what had made all the fuss and fire. It looked sort of 
like a bazooka, only bigger, and he said it was a 57 milli- 
meter recoilless cannon. This gunner was a colored boy 
named Johnny Young, and he said he was from Martins- 
ville, Virginia. 

"You can fire it just like a rifle/' Young said. "Look 
over there and I'll show you what I missed." 

Across the valley was a slope with a little black speck 
on it which he said was the peep hole in a North Korean 
bunker. He cut loose with another round and you never 
saw such fire as came out of the back of that weapon. He 
came near hitting the hole this time. 

"I wish you'd tell me when you're going to do that," 
said a sergeant down the ridge a little way, rubbing his 
ear. He said his name was Bob Shanahan, from Chicago, 
and he was Young's section chief. 

"You think you got troubles with this gun," Young 
said. "You should of heard what happened to a bunch of 
enemy the other day when they captured one. One of 
their prisoners told us about it. You know how this thing 
spits fire backwards so there won't be any recoil? 
Well . . ." 

"I know/' Shanahan said. "I been thinking about 
plugging those holes so there will be a recoil and it'll 
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knock you right off this hill. Then you'll quit drawing 
mortar fire over here and I can get some peace on this 
static front/* 

"Anyway/' Young said, "some enemy got hold of 
one of these 57'$ and half a dozen or so rounds of am- 




They figured they'd been shooting it backwards by mistake 

munition, and according to a prisoner we got one of them 
fired it while his buddies stood behind him to see how 
it worked." 

"Cooked their goose, hey?" said Shanahan. 

"When they cleaned up the mess/' Young said, "they 
figured they had been shooting it backwards by mistake. 
So they turned it around and the guy fired again and 
killed a bunch more behind him." 

"Sure/' said Shanahan. "So I suppose they tried it 
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sideways and that didn't work either, so they threw it 
away/' 

"They must of/' Young said. "They haven't fired it 
at us yet/' 

Shanahan started looking at something with his field 
glasses and Young laid his gun down and whispered to 
me. 

"You wouldn't think so to listen to him/' he said, "but 
Shanahan is bugs about these guns. He thinks they will 
make that old field artillery obsolete. We take them right 
out on patrols/' 

"To my way of thinking/ 7 I said to him, "it's cold 
and miserable laying up here on this ridge, and somewhat 
on the hazard side with a few hundred hostiles looking 
over at you making yourself conspicuous with this gun. 
I ran into some cheerful infantry in Seoul and now I find 
you up here with a grin on your face. This is going to 
make my work very hard, because I don't want to say in 
my articles that you're living a happy go lucky life, 
because I know better. How do you do it?" 

"Look at those guys down there/' Shanahan called 
over at me, "if you think it's so bad laying up here/' 

Down the mountain a little way, on the north side 
toward the enemy, where the sun never hits and the slope 
was even steeper than the side I had climbed, the snow 
and ice was waist deep and a bunch of our soldiers in 
white camouflage suits floundered around in the barb 
wire laid out in front of the company positions. 

"Somebody cut the wire last night/' Shanahan said. 
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"Those boys are fixing it and laying some more mines. I 
bet there's not a happy face in the lot." 

"How come they don't get sniped at?" I asked him. 

"Why, they do sometimes/' he said, "but we're laying 
up here to sort of discourage any such ideas. A sniper 
shows himself over there and'we can make him awful sick 
with this gun. They're getting used to the idea that we 
are willing to throw a few shells to save a man's life." 

I mentioned the short tree stumps all over both sides 
of the ridge. 

"Somebody sure had ambition/' I said, "cutting all 
that timber down to improve his field of fire." 

"They weren't cut/' said Young. "Look close and you'll 
see those stumps were chewed off by every kind of weapon 
you can think to name. Some days are not as quiet as 
other days." 

There was a hellish bang down among the boys in 
the wire and when the smoke cleared a medic was help- 
ing one of them up the slope toward the company, but it 
seemed like he slid back three steps for every one he 
made. 

"Tripped one of our own mines," said Shanahan. "He 
couldn't see the trip wire in the snow. It's one of those 
jobs that bounces up in the air before it goes off, only 
it must have been frozen in solid or he wouldn't be on 
his feet now." He hollered down the slope and they 
hollered back that the man was mainly just shaken up. 
The medic finally got him up the hill and off toward the 
aid station. 
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"Now you were asking about us being cheerful laying 
up here/' said Shanahan. 

"Never mind," I said. "I like it fine up here." 

"Every night/' Shanahan said, "we send patrols off 
down that slope and they go way to hell and gone out 
toward the enemy positions, blowing bunkers and looking 
for trouble. Some places it takes you an hour to make a 
hundred yards, slipping and sliding around, and twice as 
long back up the hill. No matter what kind of a job you are 
doing in these mountains, you can find somebody a lot 
worse off. When we don't have to go on patrol and can 
keep the gun up here it just naturally makes us cheerful." 

"Besides," said Young, "they've got a policy in this 
regiment that a man ought to make himself as comfort- 
able as he can when there's no need for him to be miser- 
able. Man, we got some nice bunkers. We've been up 
here six weeks and have had some time to fix them up. 
The outfit that's going to relieve us in a few days is going 
to be awful happy when they see the home we've laid 
out for them." 

Well, Willie, I came on down to a bunker with Young 
and Shanahan and they offered to put me up for the 
night. I'd tell you more about the place but it's been a 
long day, they've only got one candle to write by, and I 
don't want to abuse their kindness by using it up. That 
tent Prentiss was going to give me had electric lights but 
I might as well not think about that. 
. ' Your friend, 

Joe 
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Dear/oe, 

My advise to you is get over to battalion or some place 
where you can have a long pow wow on a field phone 
with this Prentiss caracter at division and maJce your 
peace with him. All ready you sound like you found some 
likable boys up on that hill and you like there company 
but I shouldnt have to remind you that while you find 
the nicest people in the infantry the friendship is liable 
to get cut short at any time due to foregn matter flying 
around in the air. 

Well by the time you get this youll probly be off that 
hill anyway, my only wish for you is that you come down 
walking and not in one of those heliocopeters with a 
bandaid 'patch on your silly ass. Your too old for that 
stuff, if you get in trouble with those gooks dont think 
Im coming over there to bail you out like in the old days. 
Your on your own son. 

Willie 
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These Static Wars 
Will Fool You Sometimes 
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Dear Willie, 

The first morning I spent with this "I" Company of 
the 3ist Regiment, it was so quiet for a while that I got 
to thinking the enemy might have heard that it took me 
three months to pass my loyalty tests so I could come to 
Korea and be a war correspondent, and they were maybe 
holding their fire off what could be a brother subversive. 
Anyhow, I sure did appreciate it. 

This rifle company was strung out along the top of 
what last year they called Heartbreak Ridge. It sticks out 
ahead of our main line in such a way that it is plain why 
the enemy was so stubborn about giving it up and why 
they hold such hard feelings against our guys on it now, 
which is not exactly fair since "I" Company didn't ask 
for the job. Most of the trees and bushes on this ridge 
are shot off two feet above the ground and there isn't a 
rock the size of your fist that hasn't been marked up by 
shell fragments. 

It's high and rugged country around here but the 
mountains are not nice to look at even in a scenery way. 
They're ugly things made of frozen red dirt which kicks 
up a kind of dust like you never saw before. Rain or 
snow doesn't settle this dust, it only stirs it up. I swear 
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I swear even the mud is dusty 
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even the mud is dusty. Of course the army knows how 
to make mud any place. They must mix anti freeze in it 
here because it stays nice and sloppy even on the coldest 
days. 

In this steep country you get to thinking in right angles 
to the way you are used to. Distance means up and down. 
If a patrol is going to pay a visit at a hostile ridge four 
hundred yards away by rifle shot it has to go maybe six- 
teen hundred yards, and since "I" Company faces enemy 
North and East this travelling has to be done on slopes 
that never get much sun and the snow and ice is waist 
deep. When they say this is a young man's war they 
aren't kidding. 

You can dress two ways, for travelling or sitting around 
in a cold foxhole. If you are dressed light for climbing 
you can't make any rest stops because the wind feels 
like it's right out of Siberia, and it will freeze the sweat 
stiff in your clothes. You keep moving until you are so 
hard up for breath that your nose can't get enough and 
you start panting like a dog and get icicles in your gullet. 
The enemy keeps sending out these propaganda leaflets 
saying we ought to quit trying to grab this Korea place 
for ourselves, and if they really believe that's what we're 
trying to do they must figure we've got damn poor taste. 

I came across a 2nd Platoon bunker up near the top 
of the ridge, dug in so that three walls are dirt and the 
front wall, with a little door in it, is made of two layers 
of sandbags. The roof is logs with a lot more sandbags 
and dirt on top. Inside was a little Yukon stove perking 
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away on some kind of gas and oil mixture, and guys were 
sitting around on half a dozen or so bunks made of logs 
cross hatched with old telephone wire and covered with 
cardboard from ration boxes for mattresses. 




"Short bursts, buddy. Don't overheat th' barrel." 



Willie, you remember we used to talk about how all 
the old politicians and business men think this new crop 
of kids growing up is too security minded, always looking 
for something safe. I always thought this was silly talk, 
but these boys sure set me straight about that. They were 
the most security minded bunch of young generation I 
ever saw, staying in that bunker like they didn't want to 
leave it. 
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"It's quiet out there, boys/' I said. "It's a static war. 
There's nothing to fear but fear itself." 

"Let me clue you, these static wars will fool you some- 
times/' a corporal who looked about nineteen said. "Wait 
till old Donald Catling down at the end of the ridge cuts 
loose with his daily tank barrage." 

I looked out* the door at the slope you have to scrabble 
up to get to the top of this ridge. There was a big tent 
it the foot of the slope so far down it looked as big as a 
penny match box, yet you could flip a pebble out and it 
would land on the tent. 

"If there's a tank I'd like to know how they made it 
fly/' I said. "Tanks don't climb walls." 

Then came a walloping whang from up the ridge and 
it sure did sound like a tank firing. 

"If you don't believe it step around the bend in the 
trail and take a look/' said a rifleman, a big colored guy 
who was cooking his socks on the stove and rubbing his 
feet. 

I went out and looked, and down at the end of the ridge 
was not one but two old Shermans, one facing East and 
one North, firing 76 mm. guns at targets they must have 
picked out beforehand, because they were shooting as 
fast as they could reload. I was wondering why nobody 
sassed the tanks back, them sitting up there in plain 
sight and making pests of themselves like that. Then the 
one firing East decided to back up a few feet for some 
reason and he had just made it when a hostile round that 
must have been well on its way when he started moving 




A 120 landed with an awful thump right where the tank's turret 

had been 
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landed with an awful thump right where his turret had 
been. The tank moved again and they landed another 
round about two seconds late. 

"All right, they were tanks, all right/' I said back in 
the bunker. "Did they fly them up piece by piece in those 
helicopter things?" 

"Didn't you stay long enough to see the road?" asked 
the rifleman by the stove. 

"I got security conscious/' I said. 

"The engineers/' said the corporal on the bunk, "cut 
a road all the way up here just to get those tanks on the 
ridge. I wouldn't of believed it myself if I hadn't seen 
some of the other things they've done in Korea. You look 
at the roads and the bridges they've made, working with 
their hands in places where they couldn't get machinery, 
and you tip your hat. They are sort of like the medics, in 
a way. They work like hell building things up that us 
characters tear down." 

"Ill quote you on that," I said. "Ill work up a serious 
editorial on the idea. What's your name?" 

"Don't be writing my name/' he said. "My folks think 
I'm in the quartermaster at Pusan. They've got enough 
trouble with the pepper crop without worrying about 



me." 



So help me, Willie, he was serious. And I bet a quarter- 
master in Pusan is sending home battle souvenirs. That's 
the way it goes. 

"If you're surprised at those tanks/' said the rifleman, 
"think about those North Koreans. The tanks have driven 
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them out of a lot of nice positions they used to have on 
the sunny side of the slopes. Now they sit around all day 
on the cold side hating the hell out of us/' 

"There's a gun sitting on top of a mountain not very 
far from here/' said a soldier I couldn't see down at the 
dark end of the bunker, "that surprised 'em even more. 
Somebody mounted a big eight inch gun on an SP 
chassis and the engineers used winches and bull dozers 
and actually got the monster up on the peak. You can't 
believe it even when you see it. It sits up there like the 
biggest old sniper in the world, looking down everybody's 
throat, and I bet they are all scratching their heads about 
it in the war college at Moscow." 

"Are they mostly Chinamen or North Koreans on your 
front here?" I asked. 

"All North Koreans/' said a sergeant who told me his 
name was Bob Fraher, "and they're a hard lot." 

"Sort of like California drivers/' said the rifleman, put- 
ting his hot socks and boots back on. "Being still alive 
proves how tough and smart they are." 

"I wouldn't know about that/' said Fraher, "being 
from Odell, Illinois, myself. If you are writing for a maga- 
zine, make a note of that. I always swore I would put 
Odell on the map." 

"Sorry," I said, "but I only write about the broad 
strategy. But I'll mention this in a letter to my friend 
Willie and he'll sing Odell's praises wherever he goes." 

"Then if you're not taking notes on what I do," said 
Fraher, looking sort of relieved, "I'll go on with what you 




'It would never do," the sergeant said, "for them to find out 
back in Odell that I spend time at this kind of job." 
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interrupted when you first came in here. Next pair of 
feet, please/' 

A soldier got up from a bunk and took off his boots and 
socks. Then Fraher started inspecting his feet, looking 
real careful between the toes. 

"Okay/* said Fraher, and gave the man a clean pair of 
socks. 

"It would never do/' Bob said, "for them to find out 
in Odell that I spend any time at this kind of a job. You 
don't have any Air Wick on you, do you? It is kind of 
close in here. These new arctic boots are warm, but they 
sure make your feet sweat/' 

"Yeh, but it's warm sweat," the soldier said, putting 
his boots back on. "It don't turn into ice when you stand 
in one place for two hours at ten below zero. I don't mind 
wet socks as long as it is warm wet." 

Fraher started looking at another man's feet. 

"While we are in this so called static war stuff these 
days," he told me, "there is a fair supply of clean socks 
and a man has a chance to wash his feet once in a while, 
so somebody high up in the regiment figured there is no 
excuse for a man getting trench foot or frostbite, even 
though we haven't all got these new arctic boots. So we 
have a foot inspection every day/' 

He looked hard at the foot in his hand. 
- "Man, these are the ripest yet," he said. "Anyway, we 
don't flub this inspection, because regimental has passed 
orders that the first man turning in to the medics with 
cold weather injuries in his feet, his squad leader and 
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platoon sergeant will be busted to private, his platoon 
lieutenant and company commander will be relieved, and 
even the battalion commander, according to this order, 
will get a new mail address. It sounds pretty strict, but 
we haven't had any foot trouble lately." 

"I didn't know about that order/' said the man with 
the ripe feet. "Listen, Fraher, I think I have got a spot of 
athlete's foot between the second and third toe, left. It 
will be nice to welcome you back to the ranks. Give me 
my boots back and I will turn myself in at the medics. 
Besides, I always did think this new captain was a sort of 
eager beaver. It will be interesting to see who we get for 
a replacement/' 

"Don't get carried away with yourself," said Fraher. 
"Athlete's foot doesn't count. It's not my responsibility 
whose bathroom floor you walked around on last. It will 
be nice to welcome you on the ambush patrol tonight." 

By this time the tanks had stopped firing and for a 
minute I thought we'd have some peace again, but then 
came a crash that would shake the fillings out of your 
teeth and some red dirt from the ceiling slid down my 
neck. I heard some cussing outside and went to the door. 
Down the ridge three guys were dusting themselves off 
and looking at what had been a nice homey little bunker. 

"What landed?" I asked a man who was looking out 
with me. 

"A one twenty," he said. "Settled the roof some, but 
there was only those three guys in it and they look all 
right, fust mad." 
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"One twenty what?" I said. "Is that a mortar or a fly- 
ing boxcar?" 

"Both/' said Fraher. "It's a 120 mm. mortar shell. We 
wish they didn't have so many." 

"That was a long way from the tank," I said. "I 
thought the North Koreans were good with mortars." 

"They are good," said the soldier in the door. "The 
Russians may not have taught the North Koreans to 
behave like humans but they sure made gunners out of 
them. They're just laying a few rounds in the company 
area to punish us for letting those tanks hang around. 
Maybe they figure we'll kick them out if they keep clob- 
bering us with mortars." 

"That's not a bad idea/' said the man with the ath- 
lete's foot. 

"Listen/' Fraher said to him. "You owe a lot to those 
tanks. They've mopped up a mess of people who would 
otherwise be shooting at you when you go on that patrol 
tonight." 

"I see you haven't forgiven/' said the soldier, on his 
way out. 

"Never mind/' said Fraher, "you were going on it to- 
night anyway. I just thought I'd teach you not to call 
your eager beaver captain an eager beaver. And by the 
way, I wouldn't step outside just now. They're probably 
going to throw a few more i2oV 

"Then you do care for me after all/' the soldier said. 

"They nearly nailed one of the tanks a while ago/' I 
said. 
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, they've taken hits/' Fraher said, "but as far as I 
know they've taken mostly 82 mm. rounds. A 120 would 
be rough. You heard us mention Donald Catling. He has 
one of those tanks, and he can tell you about every 
scratch on it and every hole in the paint. He knows that 
tank like a man knows his own car, and when he goes off 
the hill with us when we get relieved, they're going to 
make him trade with a crew in reserve, because they figure 
it would be too much trouble to change tanks. He feels 
awful bad about it. I guess he thinks somebody might 
ride the clutch or something. It's funny how a man can 
get sentimental about a tank." 

"Why Fraher, I've seen you rub a rifle stock like it was 
a pet dog," said a colored pfc. 

Willie, I kept noticing these guys, about one colored 
to ten white, all through the company. They seemed to 
fit in fine, and I never heard any comment about it one 
way or another. They all seem to be used to it. You will 
see a colored man and a white man with a southern 
accent you could cut with a knife, and they will be sharing 
a two man bunker and kidding each other like they'd 
been buddies all their lives. 

Only one more mortar round had come in while we 
were talking and this one overshot the trail and went off 
in a gully below, not doing any damage but making a 
little landslide. It started to look like it might be a good 
day again. 

Out wandering on the ridge again I came across some 
weapons platoon bunkers. A guy was standing on top of 




He was starting his charcoal stove in a real professional way 
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one of them swinging a two gallon tin can full of char- 
coal around and around in big circles to get it started 
burning good, He was real professional about it, just like 
you used to watch those old Italian women get their 
charcoal started. 

"The outfit we relieved up here that built some of these 
bunkers told us charcoal was no good for heat/' he said. 
"They were just ignorant. They wouldn't get it started 
right and they would lay in there all night with it smok- 
ing and come out next morning with a cheap drunk, 
staggering around like they had been hit on the head/' 

He showed me the stove pipe he had fixed up to carry 
off the fumes. It was a whole stack of old C ration cans 
with the ends cut out. It looked rickety but it worked. 
Those cans got me to thinking about chow, and he told 
me I could get fed down the ridge by the company CP. I 
started off and came to this little bunker that had smoke 
pouring out of it. A man came scrambling out and 
grabbed himself an armful of snow and scooted back in 
with it. It was Bob Shanahan, the 57 mm. recoilless rifle 
guy I told you about in my last letter. ~ 

When I looked in the little door of his bunker he was 
laying on his back in there making snowballs and chunk- 
ing them up at the log rafters in the ceiling, which had 
caught fire from his charcoal stove. Since the ceiling was 
only about three feet high, that was why he was laying on 
his back, so he would have room to throw the snowballs. 

"Why don't you just rub the snow on the fire?" I asked 
him. 
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"More fun this way/' Shanahan said. He had found 
himself a sport to while away the hours. Two days later 
that bunker was still smoldering and all the snow was 
gone from around it. 

Anyway, I'm getting ahead of myself. I left Shanahan 
and started off again when what did I do but run smack 
into what I thought was a bunch of enemy soldiers com- 
ing up the back slope from friendly territory. They were 
wearing those quilted suits and Russian hats youVe seen 
pictures of. It looked like a mortar crew infiltrating to 
stonk us from behind. They had those wood rigs they 
call A-frames on their backs, and it looked like they were 
carrying enough ammunition in big metal boxes on these 
frames to blow us clean off the ridge. Being a non-com- 
batant in this war, I ducked behind a rock and started 
figuring the best way to warn everybody. 

Well, when this bunch of "hostiles" got all the way up 
the slope and started down the trail I felt a lot better, 
because then I saw a U. S. soldier was with them and I 
figured they were prisoners. It looked like this one boy 
had captured himself a whole mortar crew and if I had 
been a general I would have Hung a medal on him right 
there. I followed them to the company CP and there was 
a big bunch of our guys waiting for them, only instead of 
weapons our men had mess kits in their hands. 

These Koreans turned out to be what they call chogie 
bearers in the yth Division. Some other outfits say chiggie 
and everybody has a different name for them, but anyway, 
they're South Korean service troops and those cans they 




It looked to me like the enemy had come around behind us 




The food was good even if you had to eat it with mittens on 
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carried were full of hot chow. Twice a day they scramble 
up the mountain from the company kitchen at the bot- 
tom and everybody gets two hot squares with only one 
meal of C-rations. And by the way, Willie, even the C's 
aren't bad any more. They've livened them up. Anyway, 
I didn't tell anybody how close I had come to making a 
damn fool of myself thinking they were hostiles. I just 
bucked in the mess line and got fed. 

You remember how it used to be that the further for- 
ward you got the lousier the food was, and we used to 
pick frozen beans out of a can with a pocket knife and 
think how smart the Germans were, because they sent 
the best food to the front and they had men even volun- 
teering for the infantry to get a decent meal. Well, some- 
body must have learned the lesson on our side. The food 
was cooked good and it was hot, even though when you'd 
stand in that Korea winter wind for five minutes with a 
canteen cup of boiling coffee it would start getting a 
skim of ice around the edge. 

Well, Willie, I'm running out of paper, which is an 
item that's kind of short on this hill, but 111 write you 
again in a few days on the back of an enemy propaganda 
leaflet I picked up. It says "Why are you shivering and 
freezing? Surrender to the People's Army so you can fulfil 
the wishes of your folks at home." I didn't know you 
wanted to get rid of me that bad. 

Your friend, 

Joe 
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Dear Willie, 

I got your letter where you thought I was going to get 
clobbered up on that ridge with "I" Company. You 
shouldn't get so upset. I know how to take care of myself 
and I was getting some great stuff up there. Did you read 
the headline, "Sporadic Patrol Activity in Eastern Moun- 
tains"? That was mine. Or what about "Lull Continues 
on Eastern Front, Broken by UN Tank Fire/' First hand 
material, Willie. 

Anyway, I'm personal no gratus at yth Division head- 
quarters now anyway and couldn't go back there if I 
wanted to. Before I mention how that happened I'll tell 
you about my last day on the hill. I think I told you in 
the last letter that there must have been a revolution in 
the infantry because they send hot chow twice a day all 
the way up the slope to the front line. 

Well, one morning I was taking a walk along the 
ridge to settle a mess of pancakes and bacon, keeping off 
the sky line and wearing a pencil behind my ear to look 
like a war correspondent, when I got to thinking about 
you and me and the old days when we lit matches under 
a canteen cup to melt enough snow to make a meal out 
of that Godawful salty K ration soup powder, and then. 




His face was so dirty I could've sworn it was you for a minute, 

Willie 
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having you on my mind like that, I looked down the for- 
ward slope a little way and there was this fox hole with a 
soldier in it who had such a dirty face I couldVe sworn 
it was you for a minute, Willie. 

He was hunkered down out of the cold wind against 
the wall of a little two-man sleeping bunker built next to 
the hole, and bandoleers and grenades hung around like 
bunches of grapes. His rifle had an old tin can over 
the muzzle to keep it clean, just like you used to do, 
and he even had a dent in his helmet and a hole in his 
pants. 

"I thought you were my relief/' he said kind of dis- 
appointed when I crawled down through a little trench to 
the fox hole for a closer look, and then I saw the differ- 
ence between him and you was that he was too young to 
grow whiskers and he spoke better English, but he had 
that same old tired look in his eyes that you used to get 
from forty days in the line or four days in Naples. 

"Where is your relief?" I asked him. "I thought you 
guys stood duty two at a time, one in the bunker and 
one in the hole." 

"A man's got to go to the latrine sometimes," he said. 

"I just came from there," I said, "and I didn't see 
anybody." 

"Oh, he goes over to 'NT Company. He's had bad luck 
with our latrine. They haven't been throwing too many 
mortars at us lately but when they do they always pick 
his latrine time. It's a long walk over the trail to 4 M" 
Company but he says it's worth it." 
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By the way, Willie, I'm going to call this soldier Jack. 
As you will see, he had a few things to say that might 
bring him to the notice of the anti-saloon league or the 
jointed chiefs of staff if any of it was to leak out and 
maybe he wants to be a career soldier. 

"What do you think about the peace talks?" I asked 
Trim. 

"My relief and me/' Jack said, "have got two points of 
view on that. I'm due for rotation and that's the end 
of the war here as far as I am concerned. For about six 
months I sweated that truce out, thinking any day it 
might be over and hoping that wouldn't be my day to go 
on patrol, and then I saw it was driving me nuts so I said 
to hell with it. I'm just doing my job and counting my 
points. 

"Now, my partner has just come in as a replacement 
and rotation is too far off for him to even think about, 
50 he spends all his loose time with his ear in that portable 
radio the boys bought for the platoon bunker. I remem- 
ber one night something hot was going on at the peace 
talks and the battery started fading out so he grabbed the 
battery out of our regulation '300' radio and hooked that 
in. 

"About midnight the '300' operator went out with a 
patrol and was wondering if it was the letter he got from 
Tiis girl that made the radio seem so light on his back, 
but when he got to the first check point and tried to make 
a call he sure knew then what the trouble was. If the 
operator had been able to find out when he got back 
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who swiped the battery our boy wouldn't of had any 
more worries about how the peace talks were coming 
along/' 

Jack asked me if I wanted a beer and it was like he had 
offered me a ride to the company CP in a Cadillac, I was 
so surprised. He ducked through this little rabbit hole 
of a door in the bunker and started digging under his bed 
sack. Except for a pile of letters that looked like they had 
been read a hundred times, some family snap shots, a 
floor mat these guys had wove from straw, and a candle 
stuck on top of a mountain of wax that showed how long 
they had been living here, there wasn't any other orna- 
ment around the place. 

It's funny, Willie, but outside of Stars and Stripes or 
some barrack wall I don't recall seeing many of those so 
called pin-up broads around forward bunkers. I don't 
know why, except maybe somebody in a sort of hazard 
job would rather look at a picture that means something, 
like his family, or maybe he just doesn't want to drive 
himself nuts with a picture of a full sweater and an empty 
face. This fact would maybe cause a lot of misery in the 
Hollywood bosom business if it got around. 

Anyway, Jack dug down real deep and came up with 
two cans of beer so covered with the red dust that gets all 
over everything even in the mountains in Korea that you 
couldn't see what brand it was, not that I cared. It was 
beer and as far as I could figure Jack had pulled off a 
miracle. I bet it was the only two cans he had but he 
wouldn't say so. 
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"I keep it under the sack so it won't freeze/' Jack said 
while I worked up four squirts of foam with my pocket 
knife. 

"Jack/' I said when we were outside again, "this gets 
you a bottle of whiskey when the company goes into re- 
serve/ 7 

"Don't talk rash/' he said. 

"War correspondents can get it easy," I told him. 
"Name your brand." 

"Man, you'll kick up a scandal/' he said. "Didn't you 
know the blue noses raised so much hell about us getting 
even a beer ration that it's still hard to get a little inno- 
cent brew sometimes?" 

"I thought that old argument was dead/' I said. 

"I used to think the blue noses were looking out to 
keep us pure/' Jack said, "but Tm beginning to get my 
suspicion up. Maybe they're out to protect the Korean 
bootleggers." 

"Do Koreans make whiskey?" I asked. 

"No, but they put it in bottles and sell it for whiskey, 
ten dollars up. Man, you ought to see the stuff that 
comes out of those bottles. I'll take wood alcohol any 
time. At least it's clean poison." 

"What about all the good whiskey they sell for two or 
three dollars tax free in Japan? Don't you guys ever see 
any of that?" I asked him. 

"Oh sure, sometimes a nice officer goes over there on 
a rest leave and comes back with a case he spreads around 
so everybody can get a taste, but there's a lot of smart 
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operators in jobs where they travel back and forth from 
here to Japan that bring it back and sell it for a hundred 
dollars a bottle. Get rich at it, too. Maybe they're the 
ones the blue noses are trying to help/' 

Jack hefted his beer can to tell by the weight how much 
he had left. 

"You know what?" he said. "I think a blue nose is a 
drunkard at heart who doesn't trust anybody else to have 
good sense. I'm not going to drink hard liquor in the 
front lines. A man would be crazy to do that. A can of 
brew once in a while is good up here, though, and I 
wouldn't mind a touch of real cheer when I come off the 
line, nice and legal and not making some chiseller rich." 

Jack was standing up leaning against the wall of the 
bunker while he was talking and after a while I got nerv- 
ous about this. You know me, Willie, I never was a fast 
man for peeking over the top. I always figured the grass 
would keep growing and the war would keep moving 
without any special kibitz from me, and I was taking my 
beer at a squat. 

"Jack," I said to him, "I have heard rumors that there 
are hostiles in easy rifle range and it seems like it would 
spoil all your arguments if the medics evacuated you with 
a beer can in your hand. It might look like you got hurt 
while sozzled/' 

"This is the good time of day," he said. "Last month 
you couldn't stick your head up without getting potted at 
and probably next month it will be the same but just 
lately, what with the tanks down the ridge and a few 
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other things, nobody across the canyon over there acts 
very ambitious to show himself by sniping in the middle 
of the day. Of course they could throw a mortar shell at 
you but lately they don't try to drop them on just one or 
two men in a fox hole. Get up and see the view." 

"Maybe they're short on ammunition/' I said. 

"I doubt that/ 7 said Jack. "Get out of this hole and 
act like you're figuring on taking two feet of real estate 
away from them and you'll see how much they've got. 
Maybe they're saving most of it while they stall the truce 
until good attacking weather comes." 

"I'll quote that/' I said. "My lead will go: 'Said a 
grizzled grimy veteran with a glint in his practised eye as 
he studied the enemy bastions . * .' " 

"They sure are/' Jack said. "Real bastions." 

"What about the air corps?" I said. "I haven't seen 
much sign of them around here but I've heard they work 
on the enemy supply lines." 

"I guess they do/' he said. "By the way, it's air force 
now, not air corps. Where have you been? They got a 
new name and a new uniform, with RAF stripes, Luft- 
waffe hats, and Greyhound suits. And they've got one 
fly boy we sure love. He'll probably be around after a 
while/' 

The first I heard of this special airplane was when the 
beer was almost gone and all of a sudden you could hear 
burp guns on the back slope of the ridge facing us pop- 
ping one after the other. Then there was the roar of an 
engine and a little bug of an airplane came ripping up 
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over the ridge, rolled on his back, flipped his tail in a real 
sassy way and went zooming up a canyon, wobbling and 
twisting to make a hard target and flying what looked like 
twenty feet above the ground. I never did see where he 
came from in the first place. He must have sneaked be- 
hind that ridge. 

"That's what you call a mosquito/' Jack said. 
"That's what I thought it was," I said. "It didn't act 
like an airplane." If Jack hadn't showed he was a solid 
infantry soldier by poking fun at the bird men's clothes 
you would swear he sounded as proud of that thing as if 
he owned it. 

"I think they used to call them AT-6's," he told me. 
"They used them for training. This boy carries an army 
spotter and they look for artillery targets and do all kinds 
of dirty work. You can get an idea of how popular he is 
with the enemy by the way they lose their temper and cut 
loose at him with burp guns. On a clear day I've heard 
them holler and cuss at him." 

The mosquito dove out of sight behind another ridge 
way across the canyon and must have stirred up a real 
nest of something because even that far off you could 
hear small arms popping at him. He was out of sight for 
a long time and I thought they had him but after a while 
he came up again and then pretty soon our artillery 
landed on whatever he had found and told them about 
on the radio. 

"I've got a pretty strong respect for those guys," Jack 
said. "If I ever meet a mosquito man I got two questions 
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for him. How does he stay alive and how does he keep 

his meals down flopping around in the air like that?" 

A couple of people started slipping and sliding down 
the ice on the forward slope to the barb wire in front of 
the company and then picked their way through the wire. 




They said they were thinking about surrendering 

As far as I could see they were either testing the mines 
to see if they worked or seeing how bad a sniper wanted 
to save his cartridges, and I couldn't see any future in 
either one of these ideas. 

"That's the company commander/' Jack said. "He's 
got a Korean interpreter with him and they must be look- 
ing for our five strays/' 

"Stray what?" I said, watching the captain poke 
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around in the bushes at the edge of a gully like a farmer 
looking for his chickens while this Korean with him kept 
hollering down the gully. 

"Last night/' Jack told me, "five North Koreans came 
right up to the wire and would of climbed right on top of 
us if we hadn't told them to stop and think about their 
future in the rice paddies. We didn't want them in hand 
shaking distance until we could find out what they were 
up to. 

"They said they were thinking about surrendering. 
What was funny was that they had been sent out to 
scatter leaflets asking us why we didn't quit, and this must 
of got their minds working on the idea. We were pretty 
surprised, because the few prisoners we have got lately 
claim the police up there have started taking it out on a 
soldier's family when we capture him alive, and their 
officers don't even trust the soldiers to keep their weapons 
off duty at night. They stack them outside their bunkers 
and post a guard on them." 

"Real People's Volunteer Army types, huh?" I said. 

"Now about the only ones we get are the guards," Jack 
said. "They've come in with a whole arm full of burp 
guns, on the idea we will treat them better if they bring 
us souvenirs, I guess. Don't get the idea from this that 
those monkeys can't do battle. Maybe some of them 
want to fight and some of them have to fight, but they're 
mean while they're doing it. 

"Anyway, these five guys looked like a good haul and 
since we had orders to take prisoners any time we could, 
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we invited them up for some hot chow. That was what 
undid us, even though we meant it. They shook their 
heads like they thought we were crazy to talk about hot 
chow up on this ridge or else we must be figuring on 
double crossing them, and they bugged off down that 
gully and we lost them/' 

"Did anybody try to nail them when they took off?" I 
asked. 

"Well/ 7 said Jack, "sometimes there's some trigger 
happy replacement that's itching to write home how he 
scragged his first enemy, but after you're here a while you 
get over that usually. Not that I love the little cusses. I 
have seen them kill medics just for the fun of it when a 
medic is trying to help a hurt man. And it's the North 
Koreans that have done most of the prisoner killing you 
hear about. Did you know medics have to carry weapons 
now to defend themselves? 

"Anyway, like I said we had orders to take them alive 
if we could and we didn't think there was any way they 
could get out of that gully without us seeing them. We 
figured if they tried to get out we would fire on them 
but if they were just going to hide in the gully we would 
pick them up in the daylight. I guess they fooled us and 
found a way out/' 

The captain and the interpreter gave up after a while 
and started back up the slope, and I thanked Jack for 
his kindness and took off back over the ridge. On the trail 
I ran into a brand new replacement second lieutenant 
from Brooklyn named Murray Kleinfeld, a big husky guy 
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with horn rim glasses. He was on his way to report to the 
captain and take over the third platoon. 

Willie, I always wondered what a new lieutenant felt 
like on his first day, so I asked Kleinfeld if I could go 
along with him. On the way to the captain's bunker he 
said he was fresh out of armored school and was trying to 
figure out what happened all of a sudden that he was up 
here assigned to the infantry. I showed him the two tanks 
firing support for "I" Company at the end of the ridge, 
the ones I wrote you about in the last letter where the 
engineers did that job you wouldn't believe of cutting a 
road up the mountain so the tanks could get there. 
Kleinfeld said he was glad to see them and it would make 
him feel better to look at some armor once in a while. 

The captain was a big good looking West Point foot- 
ball player type who'd had about a month or so of com- 
bat in Korea. "Where is the clip for your carbine?" was 
the first thing he asked Kleinfeld. 

"They told me there was plenty of ammunition up 
here," Kleinfeld said and it looked like he was getting 
off on the wrong foot already. 

"Lieutenant," the captain said, real crisp and profes- 
sional, "I won't bother giving you the basic rules of lead- 
ership because I take it for granted you know them." 

From the way he said this I knew he was going to give 
the lieutenant the basic rules of leadership so I got out 
an old envelope and started making notes on the back. 

"Lieutenant," the company commander said, "don't 
ever ask your men to do a thing you would not do your- 
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self. That does not mean you have to do it but you have 

got to be ready to do it. That is leadership/' 

"Yes sir," Kleinfeld said. 

"Lieutenant, look after your men and they will look 
after you. Always think first of your men and they will 
think first of you/' 

There was some more but my pencil lead broke and I 
only remember the last thing the captain said. 

"Listen to the advice of your sergeants until you get 
the hang of the job/' was what he said. 

"All in all/' Kleinfeld told me outside, "I guess in- 
fantry rules are about the same as the others. What the 
captain said is what they told me in armor school and I 
guess it doesn't hurt to be reminded of these things." 

At 9: 15 that night Kleinfeld was going to be sent out 
on his first patrol. He was to go with thirteen soldiers in 
white snow suits to set up an ambush eight hundred yards 
down a ridge sticking out in front of the company and 
catch any enemy patrols that came nosing around. Even 
though the patrol was under the officer he was relieving, 
and Kleinfeld was just going on the trip to sort of get the 
hang of the job, as the captain put it, he was feeling 
pretty nervous because the captain made a big point of 
hinting that the patrol might not come back in one piece. 
"I'm putting out two extra BAR teams to cover your line 
of withdrawal if you have to retreat," the captain said, 
which was kind of surprising to everybody because noth- 
ing much had been happening on these patrols lately. 
If this was just another way to break in the new 
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officer by scaring the pants off him I didn't see much 
sense in it because Kleinfeld is pretty sure to have plenty 
of real spooky things happen from time to time while 
he's in that platoon, and besides this meant two BAR 
teams had to get their tails frozen out on that ridge, when 
they could have stayed in their bunkers. Well, every 
man's got his methods and I'm not here to find fault 
but I must say if that company commander was so eager 
to scare somebody to death he should have gone along on 
the patrol to supervise the job because the soldiers that 
went out with Kleinfeld sure acted different from the 
captain. 

When he started off Kleinfeld thought he might get 
shot but after staggering around a little while on terrain 
where a fall could drop a man twenty or thirty feet down 
the gully, he wasn't thinking about anything but keep- 
ing his feet under him. He was lonesome, too, not know- 
ing anybody and figuring the boys would naturally be a 
little hostile toward such a brand new second John, and 
by the time he took his first fall he was ready to ask for a 
transfer. While he was picking himself up a BAR cor- 
poral named Jaspar Tobey came up to him. 

"Don't worry, lieutenant," Tobey said. "We'll take 
care of you." 

Kleinfeld thought those were the nicest words he had 
ever heard in his life, and about this time Tobey took a 
spill himself and came up cussing as loud as a man on 
patrol can cuss. In the hour it took to cover the eight 
hundred yards, other men took the trouble to let the 
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lieutenant know he was with friends. There was the squad 
sergeant, Steve Heardman, a rifleman named Donald 
Queen, another BAR man named Frank Silva, the phone 
man, Rex Munson, and some others. 

When they got in position finally and set up their 
weapons Kleinf eld had caught on that there wasn't going 
to be any of this high school hazing among his boys, at 
least. They had been in this job too long for that. 

Willie, in case anybody asks you, there are certain 
times on cold Korea nights when an ambush patrol might 
as well stay in bed. The Kleinfeld bunch did their best 
to keep quiet laying hidden in the snow and once Rex 
Munson blew the frost out of his phone and reported a 
couple of strangers seen in the area of "L" Company, but 
when a man has got to breathe around ice in his venti- 
lating system it makes for a fair amount of wheezing and 
sneezing and a North Korean would have to keep his 
ear flaps buttoned down pretty tight to keep from hearing 
it when three or four men cough at once, even when they 
stick their mittens in their mouths to shut it off. 

Well, if he didn't do much good as an ambusher that 
night some good came of it as far as Kleinfeld was con- 
cerned. Even while he was freezing, to the ground so tight 
he was figuring he might have to use a bayonet like an 
ice pick to bust himself loose and even when he was 
taking more prat falls in the hour and a half it took to get 
back to the company's barb wire after the relief patrol 
came out, he knew now he wasn't the only one with 
miseries and he was with friends. He looked up that mean 




The company's positions looked a little more like home than it 
had when he'd left 
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slope to the company's positions and it seemed a little 

more like home than it had when he left. 

"They are such decent guys in the infantry/' he said 
afterwards, when he was pretty well settled down in his 
platoon. "It is a shame guys like this can't get in a pleas- 
anter line of work." 

They pulled the 3ist Regiment out of the line into a 
reserve area near division headquarters and some of the 
boys in "I" Company invited me to come along for a 
little party. Willie, you remember once in a while we were 
lucky enough in Europe to get in some kind of a town 
and see human people when we were out of the line. 
Around here nobody even bothers to ask for a pass out of 
the reserve area because there's no place to go, just more 
of those red dirt hills. 

Naturally I figured that with all the advertising they're 
doing such people as the Red Cross and USO would have 
a little something fixed up for these boys in the way of 
entertainment and I cleaned up and shined my boots on 
the chance I'd meet some of these red blooded American 
girls that come over to cheer the troops. Also I took along 
some bottle goods I got back at division and borrowed 
the public relations office jeep from that Captain Prentiss 
I told you about to carry the bottles in. 

Willie, you can just imagine my surprise when I got to 
"I" Company's tents in the reserve area and didn't see a 
sign of the USO or the Red Cross. There wasn't any to 
be found in the whole regiment, in fact, and these 
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soldiers that had been in the line since late last Fall were 
sort of having to invent their own fun. I guess the Red 
Cross is pretty busy at Seoul or someplace. 

Well, anyway, I threw my bottle goods in the com- 
munity pool and in no time at all it wouldn't have been 
safe for a red blooded American girl around there anyway. 
Even a Korean girl would have had to run for her life. 

About midnight when the temperature outside dropped 
to ten below zero the bunch in our tent had busted into 
four groups, the social types who were outside dancing 
with a broom and pretending it was a Red Cross girl, the 
sporting types who had a high price crap game going, the 
music lovers that were singing with a guitar, and the tired 
ones that were trying to sleep. A big colored gentleman 
with sergeant's stripes was doing real good with the dice. 
He wrung me out in about eight throws and I was forced 
to join the music lovers, since I wasn't sleepy and I hadn't 
been in Korea long enough for a broom to look like a girl. 

I was singing with Bob Shanahan, the recoilless rifle 
man I wrote you about, when somebody handed me a 
bottle I didn't see a label on. The bonded spirits were all 
gone by this time and I guess this stuff must have been 
local-made because one slug and I had to head for the 
kitchen tent for water to put out the fire, Shanahan lead- 
ing the way. The cooks hadn't been in on the party be- 
cause they'd been working hard all night getting the new 
kitchen set up by candle light, and they were pretty 
grouchy about loaning us a five gallon can of water until 
Shanahan pulled my rank on them. 
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"This man is a major/' he said. "War correspondents 
have the honorary rank of major/' 

"Oh/' they said, "we didn't know that/' and they gave 
us a can of water and even threw in a dozen eggs, saying 
we would probably need them to settle our stomachs in 
the morning. I started out the door lugging the five gallon 
can, which weighed about forty pounds, and Shanahan 
followed with the dozen eggs, which must have looked 
kind of funny to the cooks, me being a major and him 
being a sergeant, and just as I was stepping over the door 
sill one of those eggs came whizzing through the air and 
caught me behind the ear, which must have looked even 
stranger to the cooks. Shanahan was fair about it, though, 
he gave me an egg and let me bust it on his head, and 
then the cooks decided they needed the eggs for breakfast 
and took them away from us. They were real respectful 
about it, though, me being a major. 

On the way back to the tent Shanahan started telling 
me a funny story and right in the middle of it he offered 
to carry the water can. We were walking on a patch of 
ice and I guess the weight of it unbalanced him a little. 
He went down on his back and kept right on telling the 
story without missing a word, me laying down alongside 
him to hear the story better. I was about ready to go to 
sleep right there but somebody got me up, reminding 
me it was ten below zero. 

The can of water was frozen solid by this time so we 
put it by the stove in the tent to thaw and Shanahan 
offered to help me drive the jeep back to division. We got 




We sort of violated the blackout at division headquarters 
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there all right, only bending the bumper a little on the 
way, and drove right in the division headquarters area 
with our headlights blazing away and lighting up the 
staff tents like it was an enemy flare. An MP came 
charging out hollering something about there being a 
war on but Shanahan cooled him off quick, telling him 
not to talk to a major like that and in no time at all we 
had jollied that MP into a fine mood. He even thought 
we were kind of comical and asked how Shanahan 
thought he was going to get back to the reserve area. 

Now this was a problem we hadn't thought about and 
it ended up with me making a present of the jeep to 
Shanahan and he took off over the hill with the head- 
lights still on. I walked in the front door of the public 
relations tent and headed for the cots in the rear, getting 
in an argument with the stove on the way and taking part 
of it to bed with me. The noise woke up Captain Prentiss 
and he asked where his jeep was. I said I had given it as 
a gift to a deserving infantryman. 

"A war correspondent/' said Prentiss, "ought to be a 
well rounded out reporter. Why do you stick around the 
infantry so much? Especially why do you stick around the 
yth Division so much?" 

"I like it here and am getting good material for my 
stories," I said. 

"The marines," he 'said, kind of wistful, picking up 
pieces of stove pipe I'd scattered around and sticking 
them back in place, "nobody writes about the marines in 
Korea. You could get an exclusive." 
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Anyway, Willie, you see why I can't make my head- 
quarters here even if I want to. Today Prentiss has fixed 
me up with an airplane ride back to Seoul. He probably 
wishes it was a jet. I feel a bad cold coming on, what with 
this mountain air and laying on the ice to hear Shana- 
han's story. I might go back to Japan for medical treat- 
ment and some of that R and R rest leave stuff on the 
side. 

Your friend, 

Joe 

Dear /oe, 

It just goes to show you cant make a silk purse out of a 
sows ear. You go over therewith a little rank and privalege 
and wind up corupting the troops and throwing your 
weigt around. What the hell is it to you if a captain wants 
to break in a new second John the hard way and it seems 
to me you unproved all your argumants about a liqor 
ration with your story of what happened in that reserve 
area. You probly just want those boys to have a ration so 
next time you visit with them you wont have to carry 
your own. 

I saw those head lines you said you wrote but I didnt 
see your name under them. And you quit nocking the 
Red Cross. They came and got some money from me the 
other day and told me what a good job they are doing of 
entertaining the fighting man in Korea and I will take 
there word against yours any day of the week. Just like in 
Italy last war it isnt there fault if theres not enough of 
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them to go around. They try to do the most good where 
its the most needed and theres more troops to serve douh- 
nuts to in the rear than at the front. You wont do your- 
self no good in your new career making cracks about the 
Red Cross. Thats like nocking mother and blueberry pie. 

Yours truly, 
Willie 



A Pome with the Marines 

O 




5 



Dear Willie, 

I landed in Tokyo with a bad cold and a whopping 
earache, and found an army dispensary in an elegant 
building with an awning over the sidewalk, which ought 
to give you an idea of garrison conditions in some parts 
of Japan. The doctor put a stick down my gullet, made 
me say "Ah," gave me two aspirins, and told me to be on 
my way. 

This put me in mind of the old days when I went on 
sick call with a wisdom tooth and they gave me a typhoid 
shot for it. As you may have figured from my other letters 
Tve been getting more or less used to special treatment as 
a war correspondent over here and it kind of hurt my 
feelings that this pill roller didn't bother looking at the 
sore ear. 

"You haven't even got a bedside manner," I told him. 

"This has become a democratic army since you got out 
of it," he said. "We treat all patients fust like an enlisted 
man, even if they're officers or civilians." 

Well, the ear didn't get any better, in fact it got worse, 
and I thought I'd just take my business someplace else, so 
I went out to the navy base at Yokosuka and told the 
doctors there what the army medic had said. 




They skp you on one side and stab you on the other 
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"Aha," they told me, "that's the difference between 
the navy and the army. We treat all our patients like 
officers, even if they're enlisted men." 

This may or may not have been propaganda, Willie, 
but they looked in my ear, diagnosed it in triplicate, and 
gently held me down while they punched a hole in my ear- 
drum to let the steam blow off, which made me feel 
better right away, and shot me in the rear with penicillin. 
The navy corpsmen even gave a painless shot, that's how 
nice they treated me. They slap you on one side of the tail 
and stick you on the other and you never feel the needle. 

They kept me at Yokosuka for a few days, bunking me 
in a nice room with a view near the hospital so I could 
check in for my daily ear stabbing and needle jabbing 
until I was cured, and that's how I got acquainted with 
the navy. 

I ought to say a certain part of the navy, because as a 
civilian they put me in the officers' quarters and about all 
I saw around there was commanders and captains and 
sometimes I even ran into an admiral in a hallway. Once, 
when my ear was getting better and I felt like wandering 
around, I thought maybe I'd mix with some sailors just 
for the record and so you wouldn't think I'd gone high 
hat. A navy public information officer was real helpful 
about this. In fact, he kind of overdid it. 

"IH fix it for you to eat in the enlisted men's mess on 
my ship," he said, and then a regular little party went 
along with me, made up of the information officer, the 
ship's executive officer, the mess officer, and two or three 
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other officers that went for the ride. We hit that galley 
like a bombshell Hundreds of men were eating in there, 
clattering and jabbering away, and when we walked in 
it got so quiet you could hear the coffee bubbling in a 
percolater at the far end of the galley. 

I got on the tail end of the chow line and picked up a 
tray, thinking this was the way we were supposed to do 
it, but the executive officer pulled me out and sat us down 
at a reserved table with silverware and a white cloth, and 
just for a homey touch he grabbed a couple of unlucky 
sailors and brought them over to eat with us and chat 
with me while the ship's photographer took flashbulb 
pictures. Somehow, those two sailors acted a little bashful 
and I didn't get much out of them. I think they were glad 
to see me go, Willie. 

The last day I was getting my ear treated they moved 
a room mate in with me, a big husky fellow from Hono- 
lulu named Charles Chillingworth, who was so young 
and cheerful acting that you had to look twice at his 
sleeve to believe he was a four stripe captain. He said he 
had just been sent out to take command of the USS 
Rochester, a heavy cruiser that was working off the Korea 
coast, throwing shells at shore targets and escorting the 
aircraft carriers that launch fighter and bomber strikes 
behind the enemy lines. 

Captain Chillingworth hadn't even seen his new ship 
yet but he knew all about her and the Rochester was all 
he could talk about. It's nice to see a professional man 
like that get all worked up and happy about his job, and I 
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couldn't get over the surprise of seeing the skipper of a 
big warship sit around in his sock feet and act human. 
Not that you expect them to be using a whip or putting 
men in irons, but you think about all the years it takes 
to work up to a job like that and you sort of expect a 
man's blood to be turned to ice water or something. 

I'm telling you all this because I just got your last letter 
and I wanted to show you that I can act nice in elegaiiir 
company even if you think I'm a sow's ear. When I told 
Chillingworth I was headed back for Korea he said he'd 
heard it was a pretty messy place, full of dirt and dust 
flying around with a few centuries of manure mixed in it 
and he said if I was working near the coast any time to 
come on out to his ship for supper and the use of his 
private hot shower bath. This was not one of those public 
relations invitations like the one where I'd wound up in 
the enlisted men's galley with all the officers. Chilling- 
worth is not the publicity type. He's just being hospitable, 
making the kind of offer any friendly gentleman who 
travels with his own hot shower would make to a gentle- 
man who travels without one. You see I can get along 
with any social level which is more than you could ever 
say. I've got an airplane ride back to Korea fixed up for 
tomorrow morning and I'll finish this letter there. 



I didn't mean to get mixed up with the marines, but 
I hadn't any more than got back to Korea when I got lost 
in a high range of mountains in the East. By the side of 
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the road was a tree with its top shot off and the trunk full 
of holes and a sign was nailed on the tree that said GO 
PLACES, JOIN THE u.s. MARINES. Sitting under the tree 
was a little puppy about as big as your fist I found out 
later his name was Napalm and when I tried to pat him 
he bit me on the ankle. I knew then I had strayed away 
from the peace loving army. 

Up a muddy side road was a bunch of tents and inside 
one of them I found a marine private and a pfc arguing 
about a bottle. 

"I don't care what you paid for it," the pfc said, "it's 
that Korean rotgut we been warned about, full of poison 
and stuff. Who ever heard of 'Lion Whisky'? Look how 
they spell 'whisky'/' 

"Well, they spell it 'whiskey' in the label below," said 
the private. "That makes up for it. Listen to this," and he 
started reading the label. 

" 'Lion whiskey is the proud accomplisment of an art 
as skilled as that which can iese . . / " 

"What's that last word?" the pfc said. 

"I don't know. 'Iese . . . which can iese a diamond 
for only amaster distiller aided by the mellowing hand 
of time . . / " 

"How do you iese a diamond?" said the pfc. "And do 
they mean a master distiller or amateur distiller?" 

"Don't ask me," said the private. "Let me finish." 

"It's rotgut," the pfc said. "I just know it is." 

"Not this stuff. Listen . . . 'aided by the mellowing 
hand of time could bring out a flavor so remindful of ripe 
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kentucky grain and soft kentucky sun this fine old 
bourbon is some thing to serve with pride and quaff with 
satisfaction for that next get to gether count lion whiskey 
among you most favored guests/ " 

"I got to admit that's a mouth watering ad/' the pfc 
said. 

"Anybody puts out an ad like that must be okay/' the 
private said. 

"We been brought up on ads like that/' said the pfc. 
"Laundry soap, bread, everything. You don't believe an 
ad that reads this good, you can't have faith in anything. 
Let's open it." 

The private took the seal off and then he looked at the 
bottle kind of sad. 

"We could of saved all that arguing/' he said. "It's got 
an old Pepsi Cola cap hammered on the top. I'll save it 
and make the gook that sold it to me drink it." 

The next tent looked like some kind of office and there 
was a sort of pleasant looking marine sitting at a field 
desk. He told me this was "C" Company of the ist 
Marine Division's combat engineers, and his name was 
Kenneth Riebe, from Seattle, Washington. 

"That's a comical sign down the road for you guys to 
be putting up in Korea, about joining the marines and 
going places," I said. 

"It's no joke," said Riebe, "we got a re-enlistment drive 
on. Want to apply?" 

I told him I was a war correspondent looking for a 
bunk for the night, and mentioned that I might do a little 
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article about the marine engineers. That's a great gim- 
mick you learn in this business, Willie. There's some out- 
fits will bring you breakfast in bed when they find out 
you're a reporter, and besides I had the President's word 
that the marines are hot for public relations. It didn't 
work so good on Riebe, though. He just gave me a blank 
look and said I could bunk in the big tent where they put 
all the sergeants. 

"If you don't mind/' I said, "couldn't I just sort of stay 
in the ranks, in a tent with the rest of you boys?" I was 
thinking about all the movies I've seen about marine 
sergeants and Willie, I've had enough trouble with the 
army type in my day. 

"Why, I'm the first sergeant," said Riebe with a grin, 
so then I figured if this was the top kick the rest of them 
couldn't really be so bad. 

In the sergeant's tent I got attacked by a Korean kid 
that looked about seven and was wearing cut down 
marine pants with a white leather Roy Rogers pistol belt 
and a red baseball shirt. 

"Gung ho, you goddam pogue," he hollered, waving a 
chrome plated ten inch six shooter like he was going to 
pound me to death with the butt of it. He wasn't much 
bigger than Napalm the pup but it looked like I was go- 
ing to have to beat him off with my portable typewriter 
and trade space for time till I got out of that area, be- 
cause he seemed to be backed up by about a dozen of the 
biggest, roughest looking marine sergeants I ever saw, in 
the movies or out. They looked like the forward wall of 
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Notre Dame in one of its best years, and in spite of 
Riebe's good natured ways those guys sure brought back 
my fears of spending a night in that tent. 

"Lay off, Chu," said Riebe to the kid, "or 111 tell the 
Korean draft board how old you really are/' 

The kid slunk behind 250 pounds of muscle from 
Brighton, Colorado, named Jim (Half) Nelson, who was 
laying on his creaking bunk. 

"He likes me/' said Sergeant Nelson, like a grizzly 
talking about a mouse. 

"He's probably looking to see if you got a bottle 
hoarded under your sack," said a round faced sergeant 
with a walrus moustache, named Victor Valesano. 

"Good Lord/' I said, "how old is he?" 

"He admits to fifteen/' said Valesano, "but you never 
can tell about a Korean. He might be the head of a 
family." 

"How does he spell his name?" I said, getting out my 
note book. 

"Gimme you pencil," the boy said, and in nice neat 
letters he spelled out G H u. 

"You mean OH-U," I said, changing it for him. 

"Listen, pogue, I mean G, not C," he said, grabbing 
the pencil and changing it back, "but all same, you say it 
'Chu/ not 'Ghu/ You gonna sleep here tonight?" 

"Why, yes, if it's all right with you," I said. I was be- 
ginning to think he was an awful fresh kid. 

"I fix bunk," he said, and I changed my mind. 

"Chu's been here three months," said a young sergeant 
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named Jim Kearns, who told me he'd sent home to Balti- 
more for all the cowboy stuff Chu was wearing. "His 
brother used to be an interpreter for us and sent word to 
the kid to join us, and he came three hundred miles all 
by himself, walking mostly. He was so hungry and sick 
when he got here we couldn't keep food down him for a 
week. We pay him out of our own pockets and he does 
little chores around the tent for us/' 

"What's a war correspondent doing back here with us 
engineers?" said a sort of stern looking sergeant named 
Richard Gray, from Sacramento, California. He was lay- 
ing on his back smoking a big pipe. 

"He's a pogue," said the Korean kid. 

"Listen, Chu or Ghu or whatever it is," I said, "I'm 
getting kind of tired of that word. What does it mean?" 

"It means rear echelon," said Donald Bisbois, the big- 
gest sergeant in the tent and a good natured type like 
Riebe. "It's a sort of relative word. When the engineers 
are picking up mines ahead of the infantry we're great 
men but when they catch us with picks and shovels back 
on a supply road we're pogues." 

"A war correspondent ought to be at the front," Gray 
said to me, chewing on the idea like it was a cud. "Here 
we're two, three thousand yards behind the front." 

"That's about the range I figured," I said, having to 
holler a little bit while a battery of our 105 mm. artillery 
pieces up the gully a little way tried to push my right ear 
drum out my left ear. "You like it up there at the front, 
huh?" I said to Gray. 
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"Love it/' he said, "go up every chance I get. A marine 
is a rifleman at heart and any other job he's got makes 
him feel bad." 

"I'm different," I said. "I don't go there when I haven't 
got business at the front. I wrote about the infantry last 
month. Right now I think Til write about marine en- 
gineers/' I didn't know it then but I hadn't heard the 
last of Gray. 

Next day I asked Riebe what was on the company's 
schedule. He was a nice guy to deal with. I found out 
from the other sergeants that he'd been in assault pla- 
toons using flame throwers and blowing pill boxes ahead 
of the infantry at Saipan, Tinian, the Marshalls, and Iwo 
Jima, and I guess that's why he doesn't make a lot of war 
talk. He sent me up to watch an engineer crew work on 
the supply road on Hill 812, where "D" Company of the 
Fifth Regiment was holding the top. 

It's one of those Korea hills so steep a billy goat would 
have a hard time navigating it, but these engineers had 
picked and shovelled and blasted a foot at a time through 
rocks, and mud frozen harder than rocks, all the way to 
the top, which meant the riflemen could get supplies and 
transportation by truck, and that's a rare thing in this 
mountain war. All the engineer sweat wasn't just from 
work either there are places in this road that are under 
close enemy observation, and Riebe's company has picked 
up 150 Purple Hearts and two Silver Stars in Korea, 
which is a lot of ribbons for an outfit that's not infantry. 
Right now this crew was improving the road and widen- 
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ing a curve alongside some 4.2 mortar positions about 
half-way up 812. 

A corporal named Arthur Whittaker, from Chicopee, 
Mass., was the explosives man in the crew and he was 
busy blowing big rocks up in the air, so the first part of 
my visit was under the steel bed of a dump truck, listen- 
ing to the rubble come rattling down like hail on a tin 
roof, and talking to the driver, Walt Smith, a Navy first 
aid corpsman named Bill Donovan, and Sergeant Don 
Meissner, who was running the detail. Willie, I sure did 
get to know a lot of sergeants around there. 

This Meissner looked quite a bit younger than the 
general run of non-coms in "C" Company. He's a husky 
boy with a chew of tobacco in his face and he doesn't talk 
much, but he told me he's from Rensselaer, New York, 
and he was in the Fifth Regiment in the winter of 1950 
when the Chinese came in and messed up the war and 
the marines fought their way out to the coast. Meissner 
got frostbite up there and also got shot in the tail. 

"Mind you," he said, spitting tobacco juice and giving 
me a hard look, "I wasn't retreating. I just happened to 
get hit in the tail. I wasn't retreating." I said I would put 
it in my notes that he was firing from a prone position 
when it happened. 

"I didn't think anybody that went through that winter 
had to stay in Korea," I said. 

"They sent me home but I asked to come back," he 
said. 'Tin a career man and this is my business, so it 
seemed like this is where I ought to be. Twelve more 
years and I retire." 
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"How old are you now?" I asked him, thinking this old 
career man sure carried his age good. 
"Twenty-four/' he said. "I joined when I was sixteen/' 
"Fire in the hole!" hollered Whittaker, bringing his 
detonating machine which he calls a hell box under the 
truck with us and blowing another charge. 




"We yell that partly to warn people and partly so those 
boys on the mortars over there will know it isn't some- 
body throwing a round back at them," said Whittaker's 
helper, a pfc named Gus Vegas from San Francisco. 

A bull dozer named Little Donna poked its nose 
around the bend and started pushing the busted rocks 
and mud out of the road while we kibitzed. Even engi- 
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neers that are used to bull dozers seem to like to watch 
them work. Whittaker told me about a dozer man from 
Boston named Eddie Cunningham who was working on 
this road some time back when a machine gun started 
firing on him. 

"We thought we'd never seen a man so calm under 
fire/' Whittaker said. "His engine was making so much 
noise he didn't know about the gun. He just kept pushing 
that dozer happy as a lark with bullets zipping around 
him, until he happened to be looking at his exhaust stack 
and all of a sudden it had a hole in it that hadn't been 
there a second before. It sure spoiled his day/' 

Old Sergeant Gray sure spoiled my day too when I got 
back to "C" Company. 

"You only went part way up 812," he said, looking re- 
proachful. "A war correspondent ought to go all the 
way/' 

"There's infantry up there," I said. "I told you I'm 
gathering engineer material/' 

"That's all right," he said. "I found some engineer 
business at the front for you. They're taking an eight inch 
, self propelled gun right up on the line with a rifle com- 
pany to fire point blank at some enemy positions. I'm 
going up to that company and wait for the gun so if it 
gets stuck I can give it some engineer advice. I just hap- 
pen to have room in my jeep for you." 

Willie, it was getting to the point where the honor of 
the war correspondent corps had to be looked after. A 
couple of the other sergeants got me off in a corner before 
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I started out with Gray and told me they had some 

friendly advice. 

"Gray's going to make a point of going without a 
helmet/' they said. "You got to follow through on this 
and tell him you don't want one either/' 

"What kind of advice is that?" I hollered. 

"You'll be okay/' they told me. "Just go along with 
Gray and do what he does." Sure enough, Gray went 
through the helmet routine with me and I did what 
they'd said but I still didn't like the idea very much. 

If Gray was trying to get me in a sweat on the way up 
812 he sure succeeded. He was telling me how enemy 
observation on that road is so good they can nail any 
vehicle they want to, and he described in some detail 
about how different people have been torn up by direct 
hits. But I guess maybe some of that talk backfired and 
started curling his own hair, because halfway up that 
mountain we stopped by the engineer crew that was still 
working on the same place in the road by the mortars, 
and Gray went over to the cab of the dump truck and 
stepped behind it for a minute. He came back wearing 
a green thing around his chest that looked like a corset. 

"Flak vest/' he said. "New invention. It stops shell 
fragments. You want one too?" I said no and finally I 
figured I had old Gung Ho Gray slowed down and was 
appreciating the advice the other sergeants had given me 
a while back. 

We went on to the top of the mountain without any- 
body throwing anything at us but we did pass a jeep with 




Gray was leaning out of the trench in his flak vest 
taking pictures 
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two stars on it coming down. I guess some of these 
marine generals do get around. I won't say much about 
the terrain on top of the hill because it looks pretty much 
like what I wrote you from the yth Division some time 
back, the same ugly red dirt hills looking down on you, 
the fox holes with the little connecting trenches on the 
forward slope and the bunkers on the back slope. 

Sergeant Gray was full of the old bounce again. 

"There's snipers all around here/' he said. "Keep your 
head down/' and then he got in one of those trenches, 
took out a camera, and started taking pictures. I guess he 
keeps a scrap book. 

I didn't see any of the marines in that infantry com- 
pany wearing flak vests but on the other hand they did 
have helmets on and they seemed to be staying pretty 
much under cover, and I was glad to see such a reason- 
able bunch of people for a change. One of them told me 
that although it was quiet today, the war had hotted up 
quite a bit in the last week. 

"They're using more artillery and mortars than we 
are in this area," he said. "They think nothing of dump- 
ing a few hundred rounds on this one company if we stir 
them up these days." 

"I thought artillery was about the only advantage we've 
got on them," I said. 

"Maybe there's an economy drive on," the marine 
said. "You know, an artillery observer up here told me the 
other day that he spotted some gooks in a chow line and 
called for a 155 mm. shell on them. 
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" 'Are you sure it's a target? 7 the man on the other end 
of the phone said, and the observer said hell yes he was 
sure and described the target. 

" Well, all right/ the guy at the other end said, 'one 
Buick coming up/ 

" 'What?' the observer screeched back 

" 'One Buick/ the guy said, and then he told the ob- 
server he'd been ordered to remind everybody how much 
it costs the taxpayers to fire artillery, so he calls a 105 a 
Chevrolet, a 1 55 a Buick, and an eight inch shell a Cadil- 
lac. 

"By that time/' the marine told me, "the chow line 
had finished eating and gone back in their holes so he was 
able to save the taxpayers the price of that automobile, 
but that observer said he sure could have killed a bunch 
of enemy." 

"Well," I said to the marine, trying to comfort him, 
"you've still got air power." 

"I got news for you," he said. "The air force has con- 
trol of the marine planes in Korea and there's a difference 
of opinion between marines and air force on close 
ground support, so most of the time we can't even get an 
air strike when we call for it/' 

Gray finished taking his pictures and went in a huddle 
with some "D" Company officers, and then he told me 
the eight inch was coming up later, today somebody had 
decided to send up a 155 mm. self propelled instead. 
Gray figured that this being a lighter weapon, shooting 
Buicks instead of Cadillacs, you might say, it would be 
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able to get up the hill all right without engineer advice, 
and so we left the company and started down the moun- 
tain. I found out later the 155 stirred up a regular hor- 
net's nest when it poked its snout over the ridge and 
took two direct mortar hits the first half hour it was up 
there. It would have given Gray's flak vest a good work- 
out but as far as I was concerned I was just as glad to be 
gone from there when it happened. 

On the way down the mountain Gray turned around 
and favored me with the first grin I'd seen on his face. 
"Now I'm going to show you my work isn't all at the 
front," he said, 

We pulled in at the Fifth Regiment headquarters and 
stopped in front of a fancy log cabin that looked like 
some sporting man's hunting lodge. 

"We're making this for the colonel," Gray said. "Ser- 
geant Charles Lopez and me. Lopez is inside with a 
couple of the boys finishing the bathroom." 

"Bathroom?" I said. 

"Bathroom. Hot and cold running water." 

Gray went inside but I didn't notice that he was careful 
to knock on the door first I was busy walking around 
and admiring the outside, seeing how solid it was built, 
with logs chinked up tight and a roof that looked down- 
right bullet proof. 

Then I barged right in the house. Willie, I ought to 
mention I was looking pretty seedy and I still haven't got 
around to sewing on my war correspondent shoulder 
patch, but just the same I thought since people were still 
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working on the place there wouldn't be any brass living 
in there yet. I sort of noticed a young guy in a suit of 
fatigues that looked like they'd just come out of the dry 
cleaners but I didn't pay any attention to him. Back in 
the bathroom Lopez was hooking up the pipes in a 
shower stall. It was elegant, all right. 

"Hiya, Lopez/' I said loud and cheerful "You guys 
sure do every kind of screwy job under the sun/' 

"This is nothing/' Lopez said. "The funniest job I 
ever had was when we built a big bridge not far from 
here and some general was going to dedicate it. Trouble 
was, he was a couple of days late for the ceremony, and 
meantime we had to use the bridge for supply convoys. 
For two days I stood by with a hose so when the general 
finally got there I washed all the muddy tire tracks off 
and the bridge looked brand new when he cut the rib- 
bon." 

All of a sudden Lopez stopped talking and cocked an 
ear at the living room, where Gray was with the young 
man in the pressed fatigues. It turned out he was a lieu- 
tenant colonel on the regimental staff and he was chew- 
ing poor Gray out. 

"That man/' the colonel said, "the man that walked 
in here without knocking, without saluting. That man 
with you?" 

"Yes sir," Gray said. 

"Well, why don't you teach these men some common 
courtesy?" the colonel said. He was plenty sore. 

"Yes sir," Gray said. 

I went out of there feeling pretty ashamed of myself. 
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I had let old Gray down in every way. I went to the front 
with him and not a shot was fired and now I had got him 
in trouble with the high brass. Willie, these marines are 
great people but you have got to watch your step around 
them every minute. 

Your friend, 

Joe 
Dear Joe, 

I been catching those valed remarks about the air force 
in all these letters and now I taJce it you agree with them 
marines that if they want close ground support the air 
force ought to let them have it. I seem to remember 
some choice things you had to say the second or third 
time we got straifed by our own airplanes in Italy. After 
the airplanes had gave us the works you went around 
picking up fifty calibar slugs I guess for suvenirs and mut- 
tering about how the damn airplane shouldnt ever of 
been invented. You said if it is a choice between close 
ground support and no close ground support you will 
take no close ground support. 

If those wild eyed marines want airplanes breathing 
down there neck that is there business not yours, what are 
you doing getting mixed up in these inter service fudes 
anyway? I thought your job was to write news not take 
sides. By the way there was a headline the other day that 
looked like it could of been yours, BITTER COLD GRIPS 

FRONT AS LULL CONTINUES. Nice going kid. 

Yours truly, 

Willie 
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Dear Willie, 

That was my headline all right only they edited it on 
me. It should have read BITING COLD. That's the trouble 
with this business, you break your heart gathering this 
material in the war zone and some front office bird trying 
to make the 5: 15 train to his steam heated house blue 
pencils your copy. 

Hey, I have really been getting around. You remember 
I told you about this Captain Chillingworth that took 
over the cruiser Rochester and how he invited me for a 
shower. Well, after I left the marines I was near the coast 
airing out my sleeping sack and fingering a couple of grass 
blades sprouting out of the dust on the back of my neck 
and I thought about getting cleaned up. The only shower 
I knew of for thirty miles around was at a division head- 
quarters and it turned out their pump was busted, so I 
remembered the good ship Rochester. 

Since they don't run a ferry service to the fleet for social 
calls like this, I caught a ride on a torpedo bomber going 
out to the aircraft carrier Antietam, which was working 
near the Rochester. While the pilot helped me get in a 
parachute harness and one of those rubber suits navy 
fliers wear in case thev land in the ocean, he told me I 

141 
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could probably hitch a helicopter ride to the cruiser after 
we landed on the carrier. 

"They'll be glad to see you/' he said. "Not many news- 
paper people write about the navy in Korea these days." 
I decided I better not tell him I was just making the trip 
to get a bath. 

There were two torpedo bombers 2nd one of those 
World War II Corsair fighter planes in the flight and it 
was a fine ride while it lasted, even though it takes a 
while to get used to the way those navy boys like to 
snuggle their airplanes up so close that they rub the paint 
off each other's wing tips. The pilots don't need radios 
to talk, they can just read lips. I could see the brand of 
cigarette the other torpedo bomber pilot was smoking 
every time he pulled the package out of his pocket. But 
when you look down at all that water you could get lost 
in if you were by yourself you're glad to have a friend 
flying alongside and the closer he sticks to you the better 
you like it. 

I had a pair of earphones and the pilot got some music 
on the radio and then there was a soap opera, and I lit a 
smoke and sat there with the warm sun coming through 
the canopy, watching the clouds go by and listening to 
Widow Somebody-or-other worrying about the mortgage 
over the hum of the engine, and that Corsair with the 
gull wings flew on one side and then the other, looking 
real graceful with an old fashioned classiness that the new 
jets don't seem to have, and Willie, I swear for a while 
on that ride I almost turned into a flyboy. This taxpayer 
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WSLS sure getting his money's worth. Of course the fact 
that we had the air to ourselves made things that much 
nicer. If we'd met any strangers up there I'd have prob- 
ably lost my enthusiasm. 

Just when the widow got the mortgage straightened 
out and was getting in a new mess of trouble, the radio 
switched to business and the Antietain told us to make 
an identification turn so they could track us on radar. 
I looked all around and couldn't see any sign of the 
fleet. 

"There's thousands of men and millions of dollars 
worth of ships out there/' the pilot told me on the inter- 
com while we all banked in formation and started mak- 
ing a big circle, "and they're not letting any planes in 
sight without making sure who it is. Every one of 
those ships is tracking us on their screens and if there's 
any doubt in their minds about us they're ready and 
willing to throw everything including the kitchen sink 
at us." 

"That was a great maneuver, and executed very 
nicely/' the Antietam said to us when we were on course 
again. "The only trouble is, you turned the wrong way. 
Don't come any closer/' They sounded kind of snappish, 
like they had that old kitchen sink all cocked and ready to 
let fly, and they made us circle some more until everybody 
in our flight had identified themselves by name, rank, and 
serial number. 

"I'm bringing a war correspondent/' my pilot said, 
kind of hopeful like that would make up for everything. 
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"Fine, fine/' said the carrier, "come on in." 

"They'll fix you up good on the Antietam," the pilot 
said on the intercom. "They'll give you everything you 
need. You ought to stay with them/' 

"I know, but Chillingworth promised I could have a 
Turkish towel/' I told him. 

"I beg pardon?" he said, and then the fleet was under 
us and the Antietam told us to make our approach. 

On the left corner of the carrier's stern is the landing 
signal officer who guides you in with two little flags made 
of shiny cloth. The LSO is probably the world's best back 
seat driver. He lets you know if you're too fast or slow or 
if one wing is low, and if he thinks your approach is really 
bad, or "hairy," as these navy guys say, he waves you off 
and makes you try again until you're good, or "fat." We 
must have been fat because he signalled us to cut the 
engine as we sailed in over the stern, but when we hit the 
deck with a mighty thump and snagged one of those 
arresting cables that brought us to a stop about as gentle 
as smacking a car in a brick wall I didn't feel so 
fat. If it wasn't for all the shoulder harness they had 
buckled on me I sure would have got a face full of wind- 
shield. 

While we taxied up the deck toward the bow I heard 
a whining noise and Willie, so help me, the airplane 
started coming apart. Both wings broke in half and folded 
right up against the cockpit. 

"Sure is lucky this didn't happen in the air/' I hollered 
at the pilot, but he just grinned and pointed at the rest 
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of the airplanes on the deck with folded wings and I 
caught on that they're built this way to save parking 
space. That will give you an idea how much I had to 
learn. 

While I was unbuckling all the harness and fighting 
my way out of that rubber suit that looked like an over- 
size inner tube, a young lieutenant named Douglas 
Ponischil, who turned out to be sort of the Grover 
Whalen of the Antietam, came up to make sure I was the 
reporter mentioned when we identified ourselves over the 
radio a while back. 

"What would you like to see first?" he asked me. "An 
aircraft carrier is a very complicated piece of machinery 
with a lot of departments, so you just tell me what you 
want to write about and I'm here as public information 
officer to help you. I tell you, this job gets frustrating at 
sea. There's a real shortage of public to inform." 

I figured I better be honest with him and tell him 
where I was going and why, but somebody whooped at 
us to clear the deck and there was a screech overhead like 
ten thousand kids scraping their fingernails over a black- 
board. 

"Jets coming in from a mission," said Ponischil, and 
hurried me back to the LSO's platform on the stern so 
I could get a close up look at the landings. He didn't give 
me a chance to tell him I just wanted a bath. 

"We fly an average of a hundred sorties a day from this 
ship/' the lieutenant told me on the run. "Every carrier 
out here flies more missions and drops more tons of 




Nobody on a carrier walks standing straight up 
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bombs in two months than any carrier did in all of the 

last war/' 

We pulled up alongside of Lt. Jack Dunn, the same 
LSO that had signalled my plane in. He started waving 
in the jets and when those babies hit the deck they made 
our landing in the old torpedo bomber look pretty tame. 
Even with the ship running fast into the wind to give the 
planes a lower landing speed, they still came on like 
bullets. As each one got a "cut" from Dunn's flags the 
jet would drop like a rock, snag the cable, bounce and 
claw at the air like a wildcat somebody had caught by 
the tail, and stop on its nose with all the tires smoking. 

By this time you'd figure the pilot would either be out 
cold in a puddle of sweat or down on his knees in the 
cockpit making his peace, but no, he still has to fold his 
wings and .taxi forward in a hurry, his engine making 
more of that screeching that rattles your teeth, to clear 
the deck for the next jet, which is only a few seconds be- 
hind him and already making his approach. 

"You have to decide early if they are doing okay on 
the approach/' Dunn said after he waved one off and it 
came around again. "With a propeller plane you can do 
a little jockeying at the last second, but when you cut a 
jet engine you're coming down on the deck whether you 
like it or not and you'd better be right." 

Next thing I knew Ponischil had me running up the 
deck again, toward the bow this time, and the trip took 
quite a while since the carrier was still plowing into a stiff 
breeze and when it all added up we were bucking about 
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fifty miles an hour of headwind. After a while on a carrier 
you notice that nobody ever walks standing straight up. 
Either they're leaning way forward or digging their heels 
in with the seat of their pants six inches off the deck, de- 
pending on which way they're going. 




Most of the pilots looked like old men 

The deck crews were swarming all around the jets that 
had just come in, checking them and chocking them and 
poking their fingers in any fresh bullet holes they found, 
and the pilots were climbing out of their cockpits. I was 
curious to see what kind of wild eyed kids the navy hires 
to hell around the air in those souped up meteors, and 
Willie, I tell you when they started pulling off their crash 
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helmets it was a real shock to see the sun bouncing off so 

many bald heads. 

"Nearly all of us are reserves that flew in the last war/' 
a jet pilot named Tim Donohoe, a lieutenant com- 
mander from Chicago, told me. Donohoe is 34, has four 
kids, and to top it off a friend of his, Lt. Warren Hubbard 
from Abilene, Texas, told me Donohoe suffers from gout. 
"A bachelor under 30 is a curiosity around here," they 
said. Donohoe had just got settled down in a good job for 
Pan American Airlines when the Navy called him back. 
Hubbard had one semester to go to finish law school 
when he got his orders. 

You remember, Willie, back home a few months ago 
we'd talk about this Korea war in a sort of far off way, like 
it was something for the kids to sweat out, the ones that 
were just old enough to join the Boy Scouts when you 
and I got discharged in 1945. We'd say what a shame it 
is that a new generation of kids have got to have their 
education and their life messed up like we did. But we'd 
have another drink and say that's the way the ball bounces 
and it's too bad, but if we're in a war somebody's got to 
fight it and they can't expect us to go back for another 
dose of it. 

Willie, we were all wrong. It looks like they do expect 
that. Wandering around the carrier and talking to those 
pilots I began to catch on how lucky you and I are that we 
were too dumb to be officers and got discharged from the 
service with no strings attached and no reserve rank where 
they can call you back on a minute's notice. A pretty big 
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chunk of this war is being fought by guys who carry 
pockets full of pictures of their wives and kids while they 
bounce on the deck in an airplane shot full of holes. 

I don't think very many of them like it, but they seem 
pretty good natured about it. When you talk to them, 
most of them say pretty much the same thing that 
they'd rather fight a war here than wait till it's in their 
own back yard. But you still hate to see a man have to 
buck that old law of averages twice in his life when the 
roads are full of kids in hot rods that just love to go fast 
and take chances. Maybe the kids figure this is too frus- 
trating a war to get mixed up in, and if that's it I can't 
argue with them. It sure is frustrating, but it's still better 
fought a long way from home. 

Anyway, to get back on what I was writing about, I 
finally hitched a ride in a helicopter over to the Rochester, 
and you should have seen Chillingworth's face when we 
settled down on the after deck under his number three 
turret and his old buddy from Yokosuka got out of that 
egg beater and reminded him about his offer of a hot 
shower. I guess I must have looked like I needed it pretty 
bad, with little bits of Korea still stuck in the seams of 
my clothes, because the captain was as good as his word 
and not only loaned me his private shower but let me use 
his cabin to write this letter in. 

I wanted to write some stuff about the Rochester, since 
they've been doing some plain and fancy shooting up and 
down the coast and generally making pests of themselves 
as far as the enemy is concerned, but at the time I came 
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aboard they were getting ready to go back to port for 
some overhauling. But Chillingworth gave me a rain- 
check and if I ever leave home to write any more war stuff 
the Navy is going to be one of my specialties. It's a good 
life on shipboard if you're a war correspondent. 

Your friend, 
Joe 

Dear Joe, 

On account of your letter about the navy I got some- 
thing figured out that used to worry me in the papers. I 
always thought the U. S. had about the only airplanes in 
Jcorea but sometimes the news would readf AIR FORCE 
BATTLES MIGS AT YALU and other times it would read 

ALLIED WARPLANES HARASS ENEMY. I gUCSS when the air 

force does something they say air force but when the 
navy does it they say allied warplanes. One good thing 
about you going over there, Im learning to read my 
paper between the lines. 

That Chillingworth bird sounds all right. Did you tell 
him hes making up for the time on the troop ship when 
that leutenant j'g acted like he was going to cortmartiel us 
when we came topside out of that hot hold for a breth of 
air and acidentaly stepped over the line marked Officers 
Country. I bet you forgot all about it. 

Yours truly, 

Willie 
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Dear Willie, 

I went down to Seoul thinking I might get a chance to 
cover world shaking news for a change instead of getting 
stranded on those mountains again. I thought I might 
even get a chance to interview Syngman Rhee on how 
much money he's got in the bank or General Van Fleet 
on what he thinks about the New Hampshire primary. 
But I ran into a United Press correspondent named 
Warren Franklin and he told me he had already beat me 
to those angles. Mrs. Rhee keeps the books and Van Fleet 
isn't commenting. This is a tricky business, Willie. You 
have got to be on your toes every minute or they will beat 
you. 

"Why don't you go to the truce talks at Panmunjom?" 
Franklin said. "You might be there the day they agree on 
something. It would hit the front page and your career 
would be made just like Marguerite Higgins." 

I went to Panmunjom next morning with about a 
dozen other reporters in a convoy of jeeps. The village 
isn't even a wide place in the road, it's four empty mud 
huts and two big conference tents in the middle of a 
valley, with big red balloons hung in a thousand yard 
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circle around the place to mark it off for artillery and air- 
planes, Panmunjom being in enemy country. Except for 
two North Korean sentries in front of one tent and two 
American MP's by the other one there wasn't anybody 
else around when we got there. 

"They always malce a point of letting us get here first," 
an INS reporter named Cecil Brownlow said. "It's a 
matter of face." Brownlow was wearing a Civil War cap 
he had dug up someplace, with a Confederate flag sewed 
on the top, and he was giving the two hostile sentries a 
bad time because they were trying to be real stiff and 
military with Russian rifles as tall as they were and those 
long ice pick bayonets, but they just couldn't keep from 
rolling their eyeballs at that cap every time Cecil walked 
by. I guess they were trying to figure out what country he 
was from. 

"What does face have to do with us getting here first?" 
I said. 

"They might have read a book," Cecil said, "that told 
them real big shots always arrive at the party last. Any- 
way, that's what they do, even if they have to hide around 
the bend in the road up there when we are late finishing 
our coffee." 

"They go all the way with this face stuff," said an army 
man that was with us. "Come in the main tent and I'll 
show you." 

In the tent is what looks like a big pool table with a 
green felt cloth and a bunch of chairs with striped slip 
covers, and Willie, you really get a feeling of awe when 
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you think of how the whole world is watching what goes 
on here. 

"You get over that feeling when youVe been sweating 
it out here for a few months/' this army man said. "Some- 
times I think they shoot craps on this table all day." 

He showed me two little flags on the table, one for the 
UN and one for North Korea and then I saw what he 
meant about face. Their little old flag pole is a whole 
inch higher than our little old flag pole, just like that 
Chaplin movie about the dictator in the barber chair, 
jacking himself up an inch at a time to keep his head 
higher than any body else's. 

"They have got the minds of children/' the officer 
said. "Even if I was in favor of wars I'd pass a law that 
people like that shouldn't be allowed to get their hands 
on live ammunition/' 

Pretty soon two helicopters came up from the South 
with our delegates and sure enough like it was on a signal 
here came a big cloud of dust from the North and the 
enemy convoy hove in sight, some of them in American 
jeeps they must have captured last year and some in 
Russian jeeps that look like a cross breed of a Model A 
Ford and a Stutz Bearcat sporty little wagons. They 
were driving them sporty too, bumper to bumper up that 
dirt road at fifty miles an hour. 

"Once our delegates came up in a Chevrolet/' a young 
UP reporter named Fred Painton said, "and the North 
Koreans scrounged all over the country until they came 
up with a big Chrysler. General Nam II uses it now, but 
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he won't be here today. This is one of those next-to-top- 
level sessions/' 

"Our helicopters are driving them nuts/' said George 
Sweers, an AP photographer. "I bet they're working over 
time patching one together out of spare parts from ones 
they've shot down." 

"They look real warlike/ 7 I said to Painton, watching 
how straight and grim the enemy was sitting in those 
jeeps as they barrelled along. 

"Yes/' said Freddie, "but they kind of spoil the effect 
by saving money on brake bands. Wait till you see them 
stop/' 

Sure enough, every one of those jeeps has a brake 
that seems to grab on a different wheel, and since they 
didn't slow down till the last second to keep up the wild 
west effect, by the time that outfit had slewed to a stop 
they looked more like a hot rod convention than anything 
else. They don't know it but you don't gain any face skid- 
ding sideways. 

Willie, I thought our delegates were pretty slick look- 
ing when they got out of the helicopters and went into 
the tents, Admiral Libby with a navy dress uniform and a 
white scarf and a couple of air force officers with robin's 
egg blue suits and silver thunder bolts stitched on their 
caps, but when those North Koreans piled out of their 
cars they were really sharp, man, they were sharp. I 
couldn't get my eyes off of them. 

One colonel, who seemed to be the stud duck of the 
outfit from the way those little sentries almost jabbed 
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each other's eyes out with their ice pick bayonets when 
he came up, was wearing purple breeches with red stripes 
and shiny boots and a sort of electric blue jacket with 
brass buttons and shoulder boards as big as shingles, and 
a French Foreign Legion cap. Willie, this is a serious 
business at Panmunjom and even if the enemy does 
clown it up we have to keep our eye on the ball, but I 
swear all I could think of when I saw him was an organ 
grinder's monkey. 

This colonel was smoking a cigarette in a long holder 
and he must have been feeling a breeze, because he 
snapped his fingers at a junior officer fifty feet away and 
this man ran up with the colonel's top-coat and held it 
while he got in it. Willie, you would have had to see what 
came next to believe it. The colonel stood there smoking 
while the other officer buttoned the coat for him. I used 
to holler a lot about pin heads in the U. S. army throw- 
ing rank but I never saw anything like that before. 

There were some Chinese officers in the party but they 
were a pretty rag-tag bunch, wearing the same quilt suits 
with baggy cloth caps and tennis shoes as the plain sol- 
diers. I guess they must be reading old time books on 
revolutions and haven't got the latest word yet like the 
North Koreans. I even caught one of them smirking at 
that fashion plate Korean colonel behind his back and I 
was thinking how it would round the picture out if a 
Russian with a belly full of caviar and a chest full of 
medals rolled up in a Zis town-car and sneered at the un- 
washed Chinaman. 
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But we have to stay serious and keep our eye on the 
ball, like I said. The Chinese may be proud of the patch 
on the seat of their pants but it's plain after you watch 
them with the Koreans which ones are the boss and who 
takes the orders. Maybe that's why the Koreans dress so 
fancy, it's about the only thing they can do that makes 
them feel important. 

Of course they think we're clowns too. Like when the 
delegates are in session the reporters start a touch football 
game. You never know how long the meeting will last 
and there is nothing to do but kill time until it's over 
because reporters are not allowed in there unless you 
want to stroll by the tents with your ears open, but all you 
get out of that is a sort of drone while a delegate reads 
a statement he wrote down the night before and some- 
times you hear a screech when a Korean ad libs, but that 
gets kind of boring. 

The game is played way down the road where it won't 
bother anybody but just the same those boys know how 
to get political meaning in every little thing. A couple of 
days before I got to Panmunjom the Moscow radio put 
out an item about how we play a noisy football game to 
drown out the sound of us stalling the truce. That's kind 
of reaching for an angle but I guess they are hard up for 
new ones these days. 

"They'll probably figure out a twist on my rebel cap, 
too," Cecil Brownlow said. "They can play that two 
ways. Either I'm being a cutup and showing how corrupt 
our press is or else this cap is real significant because it 
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shows how the U. S. is really split and on the edge of 
civil war again." 

"Here comes a couple of people that get paid for think- 
ing up those angles/ 7 said Freddie Painton, who was out 
of the game for a minute with a skinned knee. He pointed 
at two strangers coming down the road from enemy terri- 
tory toward the football game. 

"The tall one is named Winnington," Painton said. 
"He writes for the London Daily Worker. The other 
one is an Australian named Burchett who works for some 
Paris paper." 

I noticed Winnington wiggled his behind when he 
walked and dangled his hands at the wrist like an old 
society lady. He and Burchett were sticking together like 
sick kittens on a hot brick, never getting more than six 
inches apart. 

"I've been watching them for a long time/' said 
Sweers, "and I still can't figure if they stay so close to 
each other because they like it or if they're keeping an 
eye on each other." 

Somebody fumbled the football and it landed right in 
front of Burchett. He bent over like anybody would to 
pick it up and throw it back but all of a sudden I guess 
he felt like Big Brother was watching him. Winnington 
was looking at him with his lip curled up as if to say 
"Well of course, dear boy, if you want to make an ass of 
yourself . . ." and Burchett straightened up and let the 
ball lay. 

"Now that was a kind of wistful thing to do," I said. 
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"Sometimes I think/' said Sweers, "that those guys 
get lonesome, the way they hang around us all day instead 
of their own side." 

"Made their bed and found rocks in the mattress r 
huh?" I said. 

"I wouldn't be too sure about that/' said a reporter 
named Leroy Hansen, "but you do notice the people on 
their side don't act very friendly with them. Hell, what 
do they expect, they help the enemy work up a big hate 
for the white man and then they're stuck with their own 
complexions." 

"How do they feel about selling out their own coun- 
tries fighting in this war?" I asked Hansen, having to 
holler a little bit because the game was getting rowdy. 

"Ask 'em yourself/' Hansen said. "There's no law 
against it." 

"To tell you the truth/' I said, "I would just as soon 
keep away from them. I read in Stars and Stripes that 
some of you guys hob nob around with enemy reporters 
and even drink with them. I'm a young man trying to 
make a name for myself and I have to be careful." 

"Once I offered three of them a drink," said Hansen. 
"Winnington, Burchett, and a Chinese reporter named 
Chu Chi Ping. They'd been putting out that stuff about 
us dropping bombs full of flies to spread the plague and 
they came around here one day holding on to their arms 
and hollering about how they'd taken plague shots the 
day before and their arms still hurt. 

"I was kidding them and asking what kind of anti- 
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freeze we're supposed to be feeding the bugs to keep 'em 
flying so early in the spring and all of a sudden I remem- 
bered a medic once told me never to drink after a plague 
shot because it will make you feel awful sick. There 
wasn't any way to make sure this was true but I thought 
it was worth gambling a half pint on even though that's 
all I had and the office has been cutting our expense ac- 
counts down." 

"It's a good thing Stars and Stripes didn't hear about 
that/' I said. "Their man would have got a Legion of 
Merit for exposing you." 

"We're kind of sore at that Stars and Stripes boy/' 
Hansen said. "He sticks around Seoul most of the time 
and never comes around here so he didn't get his story- 
first-hand to begin with and besides he's taken plenty of 
free drinks off us guys who he says are traffickers with the 
enemy. By the way, Winnington and Burchett wouldn't 
take the bottle, but Chu Chi Ping almost sprained his 
shoulder grabbing for it before he stopped himself. I 
guess some medic must have told them the same thing." 

Some Chinese soldiers kept drifting up to watch the 
football game, not looking very hostile but sort of inter- 
ested, like maybe they had seen American soldiers play a 
game or two in the old days when we were friends with 
them. Then one plump character with horn rim glasses 
started edging up by me and pretty soon I caught on that 
he was taking pictures with a little camera, sort of keep- 
ing it behind one hand. 

I faced right around and struck a pose for him, enemy 
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or no enemy we have all got our pride, and besides I may 
write a book sometime now that I'm in this war corre- 
spondent business and they say publicity never hurts an 
author, even if they rap him in the hostile press somebody 
might buy his book because they heard about him. But 
when I mugged for this photographer he made a sour 
face and walked off. 

"He didn't even ask my name/' I said to Painton, feel- 
ing kind of hurt. Freddie was out of the game again with 
a barked elbow. That boy is too skinny to play football. 

"It's for their file/ 7 he told me. "They like to put pic- 
tures of newcomers out here in the file/ 7 

"Hell/' I said, "I'll send him an. eight by ten glossy 
print with my life story on the back/' 

"You don't understand/ 7 said Freddie. "That would 
take all the fun out of it. They like to sneak them. Some 
times they'll stand a hundred feet away and get you with 
a telescopic lens when there's nothing to stop them from 
coming right up to you. This way they've got a little 
mystery and he can pass those fuzzy snapshots around 
for all the proper people to memorize and tell them how 
he risked his life or something to get the pictures. They 
resent it if you make it easy. These are working people." 

The conference in the tents was still going on and 
the game was breaking up so I went for a walk, passing 
close to this Chinese photographer so he would have an- 
other chance if he wanted it but Freddie was right, by 
this time the guy didn't like me a bit and turned his back 
on me. I headed out across some rice paddies to the 
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North, went over a little hill, and ran spang into a couple 
of gold bricking North Korean dogfaces who looked like 
they were supposed to be patrolling but were laying on 
their tail smoking a cigarette. One of them grabbed his 
rifle and jumped up but the other one acted like a vet- 
eran, he looked me over and said something to his buddy 
that probably translated out, "Relax, it ain't the sergeant, 
it's only the enemy/' and I went on by them. 

On top of the next hill I came across one of those cloth 
aircraft panels that marked the thousand yard line, and 
you are not supposed to go past it because from there on 
is enemy country and you're their meat. I got a good 
view of some of our artillery landing on a ridge to the 
South and Willie, I tell you it was a sad feeling to watch 
our shells probe around blind when with a good pair of 
glasses and a radio you could correct the artillery and get 
it right on the bunkers it was after. But I'm a correspond- 
ent now and you're not supposed to think like that in a 
truce camp. If they could have read my mind they 
would've maybe hollered about it and stalled the talks 
another month. That's how touchy they are. I guess a 
few lousy bunkers aren't worth it. 

In a hollow to the North was a village you couldn't see 
from the camp, a real peaceful looking little place with 
women carrying wood and kids playing in the streets. 
One old lady about fifty yards away was looking at me 
kind of friendly and I wanted to step down there and ask 
her how she was feeling and what she thought of all this 
history being made in her back yard, maybe getting my- 
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self an exclusive story, but I noticed the two dogfaces 
back there had thrown their butts away and were looking 
at me in an interested sort of way. I didn't want the story 
bad enough to be a steady guest up there and I headed 
back for Panmunjom before I could think up any more 
ways to get in trouble. 

You know my luck, by the time I got back the session 
was over and everybody was leaving. I ran up to this 
bunch of reporters standing around Admiral Libby, cuss- 
ing myself and thinking what a hot reporter I had turned 
out to be. Libby was looking kind of tired like a man that 
had been butting his head on a brick wall for the past 
three hours, but he was being good natured with the re- 
porters and was just finishing his story of the day's ses- 
sion. 

"To sum it up/' he said, while I fumbled with my 
notebook, broke the point off a pencil trying to get it out 
of my pocket in a hurry, and had to borrow one from the 
man next to me, ''there was no progress," and he took 
off in his helicopter. 

Willie, a man could go nuts around here. Don't write 
any more letters to me, I'm looking for a ride home in 
that flying saloon I came out on. 

Ydur friend, 

Joe 



